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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Our ANNUAL Spring Book Number, containing reviews and 
essays on the season’s most significant literary work, will 
be published next week. Among the features which we hope 
to include (there may be more) : 

® Granville Hicks will devote his “Living with Books” 
column to “The Question of William Faulkner,” with the 
Nobel Prize-winner’s latest 
novel, The Town, as Exhibit A. 

® Jacques Barzun. Dean of 
Columbia’s Graduate Faculties, 
reflects on the book trade in 
a review-essay on What Hap- 
pens in Book Publishing, a 
symposium edited by Chandler 
B. Grannis. 

® John F. Kennedy, author 
(Profiles in Courage) and 
junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, reviews Citadel, the 
story of the Senate by Wil- 
liam S. White. 

© Allan Nevins, professor 
of American history at Colum- 
bia and a Pulitzer Prize historian, peruses The Crisis of the 
Old Order, first volume of Arthur Schlesinger Jr.’s multi- 
volume survey of the age of Roosevelt. 

® William Barrett, professor of philosophy at New York 
University and an old hand at Partisan Review, examines 
The Fall, the new novel by French mandarin Albert Camus. 

® Bertram D. Wolfe, whose latest book on Soviet Commu- 
nism is Khrushchev and Stalin’s Ghost, reviews Theodore 
Draper’s history of The Origins of American Communism. 


KENNEDY 








® Nathan Glazer. sociologist:and former Associate Editor 
of Commentary, turns his critical eye on Mass Culture, the 
formidable collection of essays edited by Bernard Rosenberg 
and David Manning White. 

® Lionel Abel, writer, translator and critic, searches for 
the secret of Paul Valéry, the publication of whose col- 
lected works opens with a group of Dialogues. 

® Harvey Curtis Webster of Louisville University, who 
has been spending the last year in Britain, sends us a 
literary letter from England. 

Two other writers are racing against the clock to make 
our rigid deadlines. One is Paul R. Hays of Columbia Law 
Schoo! scrutinizing In the Court of Public Opinion, by Alger 
Hiss; review copies of this controversial work were with- 
held by the publisher until a fortnight ago. The other 
contributor battling time is Leslie A. Fiedler, who interrupted 
his writing of a planned Spring Number essay on Simone 
Weil to speak his piece in our “Young Generation” sym- 
posium (see page 20). Either or both may yet make next 
week’s gala; if they don’t, however, their articles will ap- 
pear in a subsequent issue. 

Two final notes, somewhat irrelevant to this discourse, 
on books and writers: Herbert Hill, whose article on Negro 
workers starts on the opposite page, is co-author of what 
has become somewhat of a classic in its field. It’s called 
The Citizen’s Guide to Desegregation: A Study of Social 
and Legal Change in American Life. Published two years 
ago as a Beacon paperback, it’s still regarded as authori- 
tative by citizens north, south and border. And Sidney Hook’s 
Common Sense and the Fifth Amendment, to be issued in 
a few days by Criterion, is expanded from the series of 
articles first published in Toe New Leaver last fall. 
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HRoUcHOUT U. 5S. __ industry, 
| technological changes are 
taking place that directly affect every 
wage-earner, white and colored. But 
automation has a special meaning for 
Negro workers. The fact that there 
is a great concentration’ of Negro 
workers in the ranks of the unskilled 
and semi-skilled means that the in- 
creasing 





OT es 


introduction of advanced 
methods of production will result in 
the wholesale displacement of Ne- 
groes currently 


skilled jobs. 


many 


employed in = un- 
Already one can cite 
instances where a_ highly 
trained white man and a new ma- 
chine have replaced many unskilled 
} Negro workers, 

A basic need today is to make pos- 
sible the full realization of the indi- 
vidual Negro’s talents and abilities 
in terms of industrial and engineer- 
ing skills, to eliminate all the restric- 
) tions and limitations which prevent 

Negro youth from becoming highly 

skilled workers, If we do not realize 

the Negro potential, American so- 
ciety will be denied urgently needed 
manpower skills and the Negro will 
be forced into an even more mar- 
ginal position in the U.S. economy. 
} Obviously, vocational and techni- 
cal training is a basic element in 
fundamentally changing the Negro’s 








Herbert Hill is labor secretary of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. This 
article is adapted from a speech 
delivered at the National Civil Lib- 
erties Clearing House Ninth Annu- 
al Conference, held in Washington. 
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Management, labor, and Federal, state and local governments have a long way to go 


economic status. For this reason, la- 
bor, management and Government 
must work to eliminate current re- 
strictions that prevent the admission 
of qualified Negroes into apprentice- 
ship-training programs and other 
forms of vocational training. These 
restrictions are, in effect, the key to 
the entire problem of the Negro 
worker. How do they operate? 

The Federal Government, through 
erants-in-aid from the U. S. Office of 
Education in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, pro- 
vides funds which subsidize ap- 
prenticeship-training programs in the 
various states, The Federal Govern- 
ment, therefore, is directly subsidiz- 
ing discrimination in the skilled 
trades wherever the trade union in- 
volved excludes Negroes from the 
training programs, An example of 
this is currently to be found in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
absolutely refuses to admit qualified 
Negroes into its apprenticeship-train- 
ing program. 

Additional U, S, Government par- 
ticipation in the apprenticeship-train- 
ing field is promoted by the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training, 
part of the Department of Labor. 
While this agency makes no direct 
subsidy to apprenticeship-training 
programs, it encourages and devel- 
ops such programs fer various craft 
unions which deliberately exclude 
Negroes from apprentice facilities. 
The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People has re- 
peatedly urged that all forms of pub- 





in eliminating racial discrimination in the skilled trades and training programs 


The Negro in Industry 


By Herbert Hill 


lie support (including the use of pub- 
lic-school buildings and other facili- 
ties) be withdrawn from discrimin- 
atory apprenticeship programs. 

At the present time, qualified Ne- 
ero youth are being systematically 
excluded from certain apprentice- 
ship-training programs jointly con- 
ducted by management and labor in 
the North as well as the South. For 
many craft occupations, the only way 
a worker can be recognized as qual- 
ified for employment is to complete 
the apprenticeship-training program. 
This is true for the printing trades, 
among machinists and metal work- 
ers, the various craft unions in the 
building and construction-trades in- 
dustry, and many others. The trade 
union determines who is admitted 
into the training program and, there- 
fore, who is admitted into the union. 

It is essential that municipal and 
state fair-employment-practices com- 
missions become directly involved in 
efforts to eliminate discriminatory 
restrictions in technical and indus- 
trial training programs, For the dis- 
parity in economic status between 
Negro and white wage-earners is all 
too clear, In 1939, the median Ne- 
zro worker earned $364 a year; the 
white worker earned $956, two-and- 
a-half times as much, By 1954, the 
median wage of a Negro worker had 
risen to $1,589; but the white worker 
now earned $3,174, still twice as 
much. In 1954, too, 17.6 per cent of 
all white families were living on an 
annual income of $2,000 or less—but 
42.3 per cent of non-white families 
were living below that level. 


limited 
progress has been made in securing 
employment stability for the Negro 
worker, The proportion of Negroes 
unemployed has been approximately 


At the same time, only 


twice that of white workers. During 
the last decade, this differential has 
been extended in both good years 
and bad, and a recent Labor Depart- 
ment report indicates that the ratio 
of unemployment among non-whites 
compared to whites may have been 
increasing since 1951. In Septem- 
ber 1956, 2.5 per cent of the white 
civilian labor force and 6.1 per cent 
of the Negro civilian labor force 
were unemployed. 

A union-shop clause is to be found 
in virtually all collective-bargaining 
agreements in the building and con- 
struction-trades industry. Because 
unions perform certain managerial 
functions in this industry, the refusal 
to admit Negroes to union member- 
completely qualified 
Negroes the right to work in these 
trades, 


ship denies 


The most significant example dur- 
ing 1956 of the adamant racist prac- 
tices of some building-trades’ unions 
was the refusal of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 38, Cleveland, to admit Negro 
mechanics. On June 18, the Com- 
munity Relations Board of Cleveland. 
which performs the function of a 
fair - employment - practices commis- 
sion, unanimously found Local 38 
guilty of discrimination against Ne- 
gro workers. The Community Rela- 
tions Board decision called for the 
admission of qualified Negroes and 
for the acceptance of Negroes into 
the apprenticeship-training programs 
conducted by the union. 

Local 38 remains in defiance of the 
decision of the Board and has refused 
to admit Negroes, however well quali- 
fied, into union membership. As a 
result, skilled Negro mechanics are 
completely denied the right to work 


in construction installations in the 


Cleveland area, This includes major 
construction projects erected with 
Federal Government funds such as 
six launching and control sites for 





guided missiles under construction for 
the U. S. Army and a large Veterans 
Administration hospital. 

The President’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contracts says it has no juris- 
diction in the case because Local 38 
is not a party to the Government 
contract. Yet, it is clear that the build- 
ing contractor, who is a party to the 
contract, is violating the contract’s 
anti-discrimination clause because of 
the arrangement with the union. The 
only possible conclusion from the 
position taken by the President’s Com- 
mittee is that employers throughout 
the country may with impunity vio- 





dis- 
crimination in refusing to admit into 
membership qualified Negro 
bricklayers, Robert Ross and James 
Harris. This finding was the result 


tional Union guilty of racial 


two 


of a long period of investigation and 
finally a public hearing on January 
19, 1955. 

The Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission, which administers the state’s 
limited 


extremely and weak _fair- 


employment - practices statute,  at- 
tempted to secure compliance with its 
decision after the union refused to 
admit the Negroes by initiating a 
court action. The court, without re- 


"MANY CONSTRUCTION LOCALS STILL BAR NEGROES FROM SKILLED WORK’ 


late the anti-discrimination clause of 
a U. S. Government contract simply 
by entering into an agreement with 
a union which bars Negroes from 
membership, The claim of non-juris- 
diction in the Cleveland IBEW case 
makes a mockery of the functioning 
of the President’s Committee, since 
this case is paralleled by similar prac- 
tices by building-trades unions all 
over the country. 

On February 18, 1955, the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission found 
Local 8 of the Bricklayers, Masons, 
Marble Masons Protective Interna- 





viewing the issue of refusal of mem- 
bership, held that the Commission 
order was an unenforceable recom- 
mendation and therefore not subject 
to judicial review. In the course of 
the litigation, the court held that: 

“Membership in a voluntary asso- 
ciation is a privilege which may be 
accorded or withheld, and not a right 
which can be gained and then en- 
forced, 

“The courts cannot compel the 
admission of an individual into such 
an association, and if his application 
is refused he is entirely without legal 
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remedy no matter how arbitrary or 
unjust may be his exclusion.” 
Application of this doctrine to a 
trade union would indeed have seri- 
ous consequences in related situations 
elsewhere. The two Negro plaintiffs 
are appealing this decision in the 
State Supreme Court, for the Indus- 
trial Commissior no longer has juris- 
diction and appeals to the bricklayers’ 
international union have brought no 
results. Local 8 remains lily-white. 
AFL-CIO policy 


against racial discrimination in trade 


declarations 


unions and the continued support by 
the merged labor movement for civil- 
rights measures are welcomed by 
Negro wage-earners. The commitment 
of the national AFL-CIO to “help as- 
sure the implementation of the Su- 
preme Court 
segregation in the public schools” 


decision outlawing 
was particularly meaningful in the 
light of attacks on this policy by some 
Southern unions, 

Trade-union attitudes toward Ne- 
gro labor in the South are invariably 
torn between the traditional humani- 
tarian and democratic ideals of the 
American labor movement and the 
regional bias against integration and 
equality of opportunity. Because the 
racial policies of trade unions are 
often the decisive factor in determin- 
ing the employment status of Negro 
workers, it is hoped that the national 
AFL-CIO leadership will soon pro- 
ceed to eliminate anti-Negro practices 
in the ranks of affiliated unions, es- 
pecially the building-trades unions, 
with the same vigor shown in cleans- 
ing organized labor of gangsters and 
racketeers, 

A most disturbing aspect of the 
great industrial development taking 
place in the Southeastern states has 
been the serious inability of Negro 
workers to register any significant 
employment gains since the end of 
World War II in the manufacturing 
plants which are transforming South- 
ern life. In the textile industry, still 
the basic industry of the South, 
Negroes remain in a highly marginal 
position. Among the 400.000 textile 
workers in Virginia, North Carolina 
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and South Carolina, there is ap- 
parently not a single Negro employed 
as a weaver, spinner or loom fixer. 
The number of textile workers em- 
ployed in South Carolina was 48,000 
in 1918 and 124,000 in 1950, but the 
proportion of Negroes in the textile 
labor force fell from 9 per cent to 
4.8 per cent over this same period. 

In heavy industry, as opposed to 
consumer manufacturing, the gains 
of Negro labor are most limited. 
Negro employment is negligible in 
such major industrial plants as the 
General Motors and Ford plants in 
Atlanta, Hayes-King Aircraft Com- 
pany in Birmingham and the big 
Ford assembly plant in Dallas, Texas. 
In these plants, if Negroes are em- 
ployed at all it is in the most menial 
jobs. An investigation by the NAACP 
at the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
plant in Marietta, Georgia indicates 
that (as of January 1957) the com- 
pany employs 1,350 Negroes out of a 
total work force of 18,000. Even this 
represents an unusually large number 
of Negro employes in relation to the 
prevailing pattern in industrial plants 
in and around Atlanta. More typical 
of the Southern industrial scene is 
the fact that Lockheed employs 2,400 
white women but only seven Negro 
women, all in menial custodial jobs. 
The full meaning of these figures can 
be understood only in relation to the 
large and diverse Negro manpower 
available in the Marietta-Atlanta area. 

The limited occupational diversifi- 
cation found at the Lockheed Air- 
craft plant is typical of the status 
of Negroes in other sectors of the 
growing Southern economy, Of 450 
job classifications available to white 
workers, Negroes are to be found in 
no more than 30; most are working 
in two segregated departments. 

But as the result of a sustained 
effort by the NAACP and the Presi- 
dent and Southern Regional Director 
of the International Association of 
Machinists, Negroes will soon be 
admitted for the first 
the Lockheed apprenticeship-training 
program jointly conducted by the 
union and the company, The racially 


time into 





segregated local unions will be in- 
tegrated by the international union— 
an important step toward elimination 
of the segregated work pattern within 
the plant. 

One of the most significant devel- 
opments in Southern industry during 
the past year occurred in the oil- 
refining and chemical industry, At 
the large Magnolia Refinery in Beau- 
mont, Texas, a group of 32 Negro 
workers were promoted for the first 
time into the “process mechanical 
division,” which had hitherto been 
all-white. In addition, several Ne- 
groes were initially employed in 
production departments hitherto em- 
ploying white labor exclusively, and 
for the first time segregation was 
eliminated in the all-Negro “labor 
department.” Similar changes in- 
volving a lesser number of Negroes 
took place at the Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, at the Shell Oil Company’s 
plants in Houston, Texas, and at the 
Cit-Con Oil Refinery in Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, 

In the course of filing complaints 
before the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts, the NAACP 
had documented an industry-wide pat- 
tern of discriminatory employment 
practices including improper classi- 
fication of Negro workers, wage dif- 
ferentials based on race, denial of 
apprentice and other training facili- 
ties to Negroes, and violation of 
seniority rights together with a lack 
of democratic trade-union representa- 
tion, 

Much credit belongs to the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers In- 
ternational Union, which established 
and enforced a new industry-wide 
policy prohibiting the so-called sepa- 
rate iine of progression in collective- 
bargaining agreements and calling 
upon local affiliates to eliminate dis- 
criminatory practices and segregated 
locals, 

Yet, much remains to be done—by 
labor, by management, and by Fed- 
eral, state and local agencies—if the 
Negro worker is to gain equality of 
opportunity, in the North as well as 
the South. 








By Franz Borkenau 


OSCOW PLANS to “decentralize” 
M the entire administration of 
Soviet industry and construction—so 
Nikita Khrushchev announced in his 
* published in Pravda on 
March 30. According to the “theses.” 
slated for formal approval at this 
week’s meeting of the Supreme So- 
viet, the regime will dissolve almost 
all the central economic ministries 
and boards located in Mescow (ex- 
cept those for agriculture). Also 
slated for dissolution is the top-level 
State Economic Commission, only re- 
cently refurbished under the chair- 
manship of First Deputy Premier 
Mikhail Pervukhin. The only two 
central agencies surviving are the 
State Planning Commission (Gos- 
plan) under the colorless N. K. 
Baibakov, which had previously con- 
centrated on long-term planning stud- 
ies but will now receive broad plen- 
ary powers, and the Ministry of State 
Control, of hazy functions, which is 
headed by Vyacheslav Molotov. 


“theses” 


The central economic ministries, 
which had been arranged according 
to industry and divided into branches. 
will be replaced by regional economic 
councils, which are to control the 
entire economy in their areas. 
Khrushchev’s theses offer little con- 
crete information on the actual com- 
position of these councils. The stress 


is simply on “decentralization,” with 





Franz BORKENAU, author of European 
Communism, writes on Soviet affairs 
for numerous European periodicals. 


Soviet Decentralization: 


The Target Is Malenkov 


definite echoes of Yugoslav state- 
ments on the subject. 

The expression “economic coun- 
cils,” to say nothing of “regional eco- 
nomic councils,’ suggests the idea 
of self-administration. Yet, Khru-h- 


MALENKOV: BAIBAKOV’S DEPUTY? 


chev’s theses, filling four entire pages 
in Pravda, do not contain a single 
word about expanded rights for in- 
dividual enterprises or combines. As 
before, they will take orders from 
above down to the smallest detail. 
Previously. the orders came exclu- 
sively from offices which were sub- 
ordinate to a “branch” department 
in Moscow: henceforth, they will 
come partly from offices representing 
all of the region’s branches of indus- 
try organized in a regional center. 





Future of big industrial managers at stake this week 








There is nothing to indicate that thes 
new institutions will be less bureau/ 
cratic than the old. , 

Will these regional offices be mor 
responsive to regional needs than the 
old central departments? ‘This, too. 
is precluded. “It may happen,” the 
theses declare, “that certain [ Union|) 
republics will accumulate funds| 
whereas state necessity requires pro/ 
moting the economy of other repul-) 
lics. Weakening of the central direc 
tion would therefore lead to the frag 
mentation of accumulation funds, t 
their utilization for purposes othe 
than those of expanded production. 
.. « Hence, industry and construction 
must be financed in accordance with 
the directives of the central State? 
Planning Commission. . . . The [cen} 
tral] planning office must check al 
tendencies to autarchy and to a nar‘ 
row local defense of interests.” Thy 
priority of heavy over consumer) 
goods industry, according to the 
theses, must be preserved under al 





circumstances. 

The Planning Commission is re§ 
ceiving not only the task of planning 
but also “control of the plans’ exect- 
tion.” For this purpose, it will, in a¢ 
dition to a planning division, contai? 
“special divisions for the variov: 
branches of the national economy. 
with appropriate subdivisions.” The 
chiefs of these branch divisions att. 
“in regard to training and exper 
ence, to be equal in caliber to the 











present ministers.” At the head of 
the Planning Commission is to be 4 
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wllegium, which, “in addition to the 
chief of the State Planning Com- 
nission and his deputies, includes the 
heads of the most important divi- 
sions [that is, of the branch admin- 
istrations] and leading experts. This 
collegium is to deal with the main 
problems of the development of the 
total economy as well as the various 
branches.” 

The projected reorganization of the 
Soviet Government itself is contained 


in this proposal: “The Council of 


Ministers of the USSR will, in addi- 
tion to the remaining ministers and 
the head of the central Planning Com- 
mission, also include in the future 
the head of the [projected] central 
Committee for Technology, the head 
of the Central Statistical Administra- 
tion, and, on the recommendation of 
the Premier, the vice ministers and 
chiefs of the most important sections 
of the Planning Commission—all of 
them to hold the rank of Union minis- 
ter.” Thus, the chiefs of the various 
principal branches of Soviet industry 
are in the future to be ministers after 
all—in their capacity as section 
chiefs in the Planning Commission. 

Yet, there has been a change. The 
theses assert that individual plants 
will in the future be subordinate, on 
the one hand, to the regional eco- 
nomic authorities (to be known eu- 
phoniously as “councils”) and, on 
the other, to the central Planning 
Commission (actually, therefore, to 
the economic ministries which have 
been transformed into sections of the 
Commission). Whether this double 
system will give Soviet plant manag- 
ers a little more leeway is hard to 
say. The individual manager may 
succeed in playing his two superiors 
off against each other or may he 
crushed between them. 

But another element in Soviet so- 
ciety is certain to obtain more lee- 
way: the Communist Party appara- 
tus. For that is the crux of the whole 
organizational shift—not only be- 
cause the theses constantly stress the 
leading role of the Party, but because 
the latter, amid the multiplication of 
economic authorities. remains unitary 
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and completely centralized. Previous- 
ly, the Party had to give orders 
mainly to the ministries, which were 
strong, self-contained bodies, skilled 
at passive resistance and endowed 
with the superiority that specialized 
knowledge and daily administrative 
experience give to permanent insti- 
tutions vis-d-vis meddling politicians. 
Now the Party—and not just its dis- 
trict leaders but the very top echelon 
—can give direct orders to the eco- 
nomic districts. Under the guise of 
decentralization, the Party will gain 
in power over the central economic 
bureaucracy. 

Since Stalin’s death, an undis- 
guised struggle has raged between 
Khrushchev as representative of the 
Party dictatorship and one-time Pre- 
mier Georgi Malenkov as spokesman 
of the managers’ demands for in- 
dependence. Over the last four years, 
the managers have been making 
more and more effective demands for 
greater decentralization in the econ- 
omy. Hence, Khrushchev and his ally 
Lazar Kaganovich have devised this 
scheme as a circuitous plan for un- 
dermining the managerial class. 

The first blow is to be struck in 
the realm of personnel. It will be 
interesting to see Malenkov, now 
Deputy Premier and Minister of 
Electric Power Stations, in the role 
of a section director in the State 
Planning Commission (subordinate 
to the insignificant Baibakov) and 
a member of the Council of Ministers 
only by the grace of Premier Bul- 
ganin. All the other big industrial 
chiefs would be in the same position 
—including Mikhail G. Pervukhin, 
who was only recently raised to the 
very heights and has now suddenly 
been deprived of any function, and 
including planning chief Baibakov 
himself, who hardly seems the man to 
exploit politically the tremendous 
power of his office. 

Yet, the nominal elevation of an 
unimportant man, to the disadvan- 
tage of the real leaders of the Soviet 
economy, is not the main point. More 
decisive is the fact that the authori- 
tarian character of the Scviet eco- 
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KHRUSHCHEV: 


nomic administration inevitably pro- 
duces conflict between superiors and 
subordinates—-a conflict which gets 
more bitter the more power subordi- 
nates acquire. The current reform of 
administration repre- 
sents the first attempt to give this 
hatred of the intermediate for the 
upper echelons an organized form— 
in other words, to systematically goad 
the second level of economic manag- 
ers against the top level. The united 
front of economic managers is to be 
split. The top managers will be de- 
prived of their power—seemingly in 
favor of smaller managers, actually 
in favor of the Party chieftains. 
There is an inner logic in all this. 
The Party dictatorship cannot sur- 
vive if, alongside it, the managerial 
class constantly gains influence as a 
virtually independent power; but nei- 
ther can the Party build industry and 
bolster its armaments and power 
without the managerial class. The 
danger that the managers would out- 
strip the Party has never been great- 
er than in the terrible crisis that faced 
the Soviet regime last October. Now, 
as in Stalin’s day, the Party is at- 
tempting to banish this political dan- 
ger without depriving itself of the 
managers’ economic services. Thanks 
to the West’s inaction, the Soviet re- 
gime has now obtained a breathing 
space, permitting the formation of a 


the economic 


coalition between Khrushchev and 
the Stalinists against the moderates. 
This coalition cannot win unless it 
strikes a decisive blow at the group 
of moderates around Malenkov and 
their social base, the managerial 
class. The “reform” of the economic 
administration is such a blow. Never 
have Malenkov and his adherents 
been in greater peril. 

To be sure, even the elimination 
of the Malenkov group would not 
put the current ruling group firmly 
in the Would-be dictator 
Khrushchev would still lack a terror- 


saddle. 


ist police, and he would still have 
to face struggles with the Stalinists 
and with the Army command. But 
these are questions for the future; 
they will gain immediacy only if 
Khrushchev’s prospective adversaries 
attempt to protect Malenkov in order 
not to lose an ally in the future strug- 
gle. That seems to be Malenkov’s 
only hope at present. If it does not 
materialize, he and his supporters 
may well suffer a devastating defeat 
at the meeting of the Supreme Soviet 
which opens May 7—or, more prop- 
erly, at the Party Central Committee 
deliberations which are preceding it. 
This could spell the complete victory 
of ultra-Stalinism. 





NEW FACTORY: STATE WILL CHECK ‘LOCAL DEFENSE OF INTERESTS’ 


Collective farmers pursue ‘free 


entet prise,’ shirk kolkhoz work 


Russian Peasants’ 


Passive Resistance 








By Simon Wolin 


A MAJOR agricultural reform is 


currently being implemented in 
the Soviet Union on the basis of the 
directives for modification of the 
kolkhoz charter first promulgated in 
March 1956. 

When first announced, the direc- 
tives were hailed in the Soviet press 
as a new measure to develop “democ- 
racy” in the kolkhozes, expand peas- 
ants’ rights and raise their living 
standard. Their actual purpose was to 
reduce further the small private econ- 
omy the peasants are still permitted to 
maintain and to force them to put in 
more work for the collective farm. 
Thus, a report from a Moldavian 
kolkhoz states that the number of 
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which each 
must give annually to the collective, } 
originally set at 120 and later in-} 
creased to 180, has now reached 300. 
The childless 
which was 140 two years ago, has 
now been raised to 220, though it} 
has been reduced from 140 to 100} 
for nursing mothers. In one Tadzhik 
kolkhoz, the number of horned cattle} 
a peasant is permitted to own has | 
been cut from 8 to 2; and the plots 
of land which peasants own and cul/ 


“work-days” peasant 


quota for women, 





tivate privately have now been re} 
duced to half of their former negli- 
gible size. 

At first, the regime simply pre 
tended that the peasants were “volut 
tarily,” indeed “enthusiastically,” ac 
cepting these new inroads on theif 
economic freedom. One Latvian p® 
per reported that 452 Party repre 
sentatives had been sent to various 
kolkhozes and “recommended” for 
election as their new chairmen, obvi 
ously in order to implement the new 
directives. “There was not a single 













case,” the writer exulted, “in which 
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folkhoz members rejected a chair- 
man recommended by the district 
Party committee.” 

But since last year’s harvest, the 
frst after the promulgation of the 
new directives, note has 
heen creeping into news dispatches. 
It became clear that the peasants’ 
passive resistance to collectivization, 
which has not abated since 1929, is 
as strong as ever. 

It is interesting to note that the 
experience with the 
peasants in the 1930s was what com- 
pelled the satellites to go slow 
with collectivization. In Bulgaria, 
collectivized, collectiviza- 


another 


cent of arable land, after a vig- 
orous drive early last year. In 
Yugoslavia, on the other hand, the 
harsh collectivization laws were 
rift with Stalin, and in Poland they 
were eased after Gomulka came to 
power. 

The opposite policy prevails in 


| the USSR, where agriculture is al- 
| most totally collectivized. As Stalin 


did earlier, the present collective 
leadership wages unceasing war on 
the peasants and their remaining 
shreds of independence. The new di- 
rectives are an important step toward 
eliminating the tiny “private sector” 
in Soviet agriculture. Newspaper re- 
ports from various parts of the USSR 
show how the peasants have been re- 
acting to it: 

® In one Armenian collective, 
“many kolkhoz members neglect their 
duties, violate the kolkhoz charter. 
and work mainly on their private 
plots or loaf in the streets of the vil- 
lage.” Despite the presence of 30 
Party propagandists, 300 peasants, 
including “many” Party members, 
had failed to meet their “work-day” 
quotas. 

* In Georgia, “there are manifes- 
tations of private-property trends, of 
indifference toward the development 
of the collective.” In one kolkhoz 
with 441 members, only 116 worked 
regularly for the collective; in an- 


other, 104 of 154 able-bodied mem- 
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bers were chronic absentees. While 
shirking their duties in the collective, 
some peasants were gathering wild 
apples and pears, producing vodka 
from them, and selling it on the mar- 
ket. They were also gathering timber 
beyond the 6 cubic meters each is 
allotted for his own needs and sell- 
ing it. 

® In one Byelorussian kolkhoz, 
“many able-bodied kolkhoz members 
participate poorly in collective labor 
and do not fulfil the work-day mini- 
mum.” 

® In one kolkhoz in Azerbaijan, 
300 members were assigned for ur- 
gent work during the cotton-picking 
season, but only 120 to 150 appeared 
in the field; in another, the turnout 
was 90-100 instead of 200; and, in 
a third, 400 out of 500 peasants came 
to work in the first few days, but the 
total quickly dwindled to 280-290. 

The contrast between the peasants’ 
unwillingness to work in the collec- 
tives and their zeal in their own tasks 
leads to various forms of private 
enterprise on the kolkhozes: 

© In Kirghizia, a kolkhoz illegally 
went leasing state- 
owned land to private individuals. 
After the harvest, the latter were to 
pay 25 centners of corn for each 
hectare leased and keep the rest. 

© In Georgia again, peasants and 
even entire kolkhozes shipped their 
wine and other products to various 
parts of the USSR at a large profit. 
As a result, planned deliveries to the 
state went unfulfilled. The Georgian 
Council of Ministers was compelled 
to adopt a special resolution to check 
this form of private enterprise, which 
districts and 


into business 


is noted “in 
kolkhozes.” 
The manpower shortage which has 
developed since the war in Soviet ag- 
riculture has led to the expanded use 
of female labor and to certain emer- 
gency measures, such as the use, in 
Uzbekistan and elsewhere, of high- 
school students during harvest pe- 
riods. The manpower shortage is 
officially explained as due to the 
rapid growth of urban population. 
But another cause of the shortage is 


many 


the peasants’ abstention from the 
work of the collectives: 

¢ After a Latvian kolkhoz had at- 
tributed its lagging production to in- 
sufficient manpower, an investigation 
revealed that only half of the mem- 
bers worked regularly for the collec- 
tive. The peasants’ private plots, how- 
ever, were in excellent condition: 
“You can see immediately that they 
are tilled with great care.” 

© In one Azerbaijani kolkhoz, 
most of the cotton-picking was done 
by the women, while the men spent 
much of their time in the village tea- 
house. A newspaperman who went 
out to report on the harvest was out- 
raged to find a group of peasants tak- 
ing a sun bath. But if peasants sun- 
bathe rather than work, that is not 
what is generally meant by a short- 
age of manpower. It is pure sabotage 
of the collective effort. 

What all these news items add up 
to is, quite simply, peasant sabotage 
of the collective-farm system. To be 
sure, this sabotage did not reach suf- 
ficient dimensions to damage last 
year’s excellent crop. The cases cited 
are probably somewhat exceptional, 
and they were publicized to prod lo- 
cal authorities into taking more dras- 
tic action against “shirkers” and 
“loafers.” The great majority of So- 
viet peasants cannot avoid working 
for the collective, not only because 
they are constantly driven by a vast 
army of Party officials, instructors, 
policemen and propagandists, but be- 
cause they need their share of the 
kolkhoz’s output in order to live. 

On the other hand, the Soviet re- 
gime cannot halt its policy of attack- 
ing the independent peasants with- 
out surrendering its basic ideologi- 
cal purposes and undermining one of 
the key props of the dictatorship. 
Therefore, the antagonism between 
the Kremlin and the peasantry, which 
has become a constant feature of the 
Soviet social structure, will continue 
without pacification in sight. 
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ROM the start, | have harbored a 
Swart against TV quiz pro- 
grams. It seemed to me that they 
gave money and fame to people who 
had done nothing to deserve them. 
And, moreover, they accorded a false 
emphasis to kinds of knowledge which 
have no value. Who cares through 
which islands the Equator passes or 
when and by whom the Great Wall of 
China was finished? 

This display of little snippets and 
leavings of knowledge took me back 
to a dramatic feature of education as 
I knew it years ago. It reminded me 
of the old-fashioned spelling-bee. The 
audience, most of whom could not 
have spelled any word more compli- 
cated than “cat” or “bat,” looked on 
in open-mouthed awe as Johnnie or 
Susie came triumphantly through 
with “tintinnabulation” or “incom- 
prehensibility.” Fortunately, no one 
asked for the definitions of these mys- 
terious words. 

The boys and girls who were never 
“spelled down” were usually the stu- 
pidest youngsters anywhere about. 
They just happened to have the kind 
of visual which 
them to repeat letters in the conven- 


memory enabled 
tional order. So they were heroes 
-and the rest of the 
young people hated them with a deep 
and deadly hatred. The spelling-bee 


gave the rewards to the possessors 


and heroines 


of the least useful and least signifi- 
cant sort of knowledge. 

The glamorous TV quiz programs 
may seem a far cry from the crude 
contest of the old-time one-room 
schools. The contestants appear be- 
fore millions of viewers. They are re- 












By William E. Bohn 


Second Thoughts 
About the Quizzes 


ceived and introduced by clever mas- 
ters of ceremonies. Up to the present 
moment, the biggest winner has an- 
swered questions to the value of 
$192,000. Four telecasts have dis- 
tributed largess amounting to $3,330,- 
000 and 18 Cadillacs. And yet, showy 
and expensive as the whole thing may 
appear, it seemed to me that, like the 
old spelling-bee, it was on a false 
basis. It gave these great rewards 
for the possession and exhibition of 
futile bits of fact. 

I have not changed my mind about 
the value of the little facts which are 
juggled about in these shows. But I 
must confess that I have changed my 
mind about the shows themselves. 
This seems to me a case in which the 
good, fairly considered, overbalances 
the bad. In the first place, the per- 
sons thrown to the top by the revolv- 
ing wheels of this great publicity 
machine are a remarkably talented 
and attractive lot. They are selected 
by a dragnet process which must be 
extraordinarily searching and thor- 
ough. 

Among those who have reached the 
heights of fame are such men as 
Charles Van Doren and Hank Bloom- 
garden, both of them young men of 
talent and learning. I have watched 
them with admiration as they dived 
back into their memories and pulled 
out, with painful effort, long-buried 
facts. They exhibit not only a wide 
range of knowledge, but a magnifi- 
cent control of their psychological 
resources, 

And as to the two most distin- 
guished among the juveniles, 11-year- 
old Leonard Ross and 10-year-old 


Robert Strom, they are far from be 
ing like the nitwits who used to strut 
their useless mastery of orthography, 
These are young people of really high 
intelligence. There may be some 
question as to whether the blazing 
rostrum of television is the best place 
for the exhibition and development 
of their talents. But, as far as the 
viewer can gather from their tone 
and manner, they stand the strain 
with remarkable self-control. 

And the questions which are put} 
to them are far from stupid or tr- 
fling. Those addressed to young Mr. 
Strom, for example, often involved 





advanced problems in physics or/ 


chemistry—with now and then an? 


excursion into astronomy. In the case 


of some young students, the financial | 


rewards of these quizzes may make 
possible the advanced study required 
for the development of their tal- 
ents, 

But there is an entirely different 
class of contestants whose appear- 
ance on the national television plat- 


form seems to me a wonderfully fine | 
thing. I am thinking of people like | 


the old lady who remembered all 
about baseball records and the good 
shoemaker who could tell every last 
thing about all of the operas and their 
composers. I. have a special fondness 


for Mike Della Rocca, the musical | 
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cobbler. When he was challenged by | 


Robert Merrill, we were offered a 
treat of which we all had a right to 
be proud. Here was a successful, 
handsome, widely-known opera sing: 
er pitting himself against a working 
man with a foreign accent. The con- 
test was carried on with the gayest 
of good nature—and the cobbler 
won! He even corrected the opera 
singer as to the date of his own 
début at the Metropolitan! 

But the best part of this exhibition 
is that the public had a chance to 
see that culture is not limited to the 
learned or the rich or the fashion 
able. The cobbler’s love of art goes 
deeper than that of many who com 
sider themselves upper-class. It is 
worth a great deal to see such a dem 
onstration on so conspicuous a stage 
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LABOR AND INFLATION 





When wages and profits keep rising in big industry, the purchasing power 


of millions of other workers is reduced and the value of savings slashed 


By Oscar Schnabel 


ALTER REUTHER’S announcement, at the recent 

United Automobile Workers convention, that the 
reduction of working hours will be a major UAW objec- 
tive is an event of historic significance. Still more impor- 
tant, perhaps, was his declaration that neither labor nor 
management could arbitrarily decide to reduce work 
time, but that such a reduction must flow from a consid- 
eration of the entire national economy. 

Unfortunately, however, Reuther announced at the 
same time that the UAW would also press for another 
wage rise—without qualifying this aim in terms of the 
state of the national economy. With regard to shorter 
hours, he had subordinated the particular interest of the 
auto workers to the general interest of the national econ- 
omy; but he has not, I think. fully considered the impact 
of higher wages on the huge majority of workers outside 
the UAW. Instead, he is following the old-line reasoning 
that continuous wage increases are need to absorb the 
nation’s rising production, and that when price rises do 


» occur they are due solely to increased business profits and 


not at all to higher wages. 

Neither of these assumptions can bear serious scrutiny. 
Surely Reuther is right when he says that big business, 
through its price policies, bears a large measure of re- 
sponsibility for inflation. But the 26.5-per-cent increase 
in the accumulated profits of U.S. corporations since 
1954, a rise of about $4.5 billion, represents just a little 
more than 1 per cent of our gross national product. Since 
the price level rose in the same period by 3.7 per cent, 
more than two-thirds of the rise in living costs has 
stemmed from causes other than the rise of business 
profits. The conclusion is inescapable that wage increases 
in the big industries have gone beyond the rise in national 
productivity and have thus contributed to a general rise 
in living costs, The net result of most wage negotiations 
between big industry and the big unions has been that the 
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Oscar ScunaBeL, long active in the international econ- 
omy, foreshadowed labor’s new demands for shorter hours 
wo years ago in a NEW LEADER special section entitled 
“More Inflation or More Leisure?” (December 20, 1954). 
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unaffiliated consumer financed—through higher prices— 
hoth higher wage levels and higher profits. 

Wage rises in major industries do not automatically 
increase national purchasing power, although they do, 
of course. increase the purchasing power of their im- 
mediate beneficiaries. But when wage increases surpass 
the rise in productivity and/or are not matched by a 
reduction of business profits, they can, at best, lead to a 
redistribution of purchasing power among various groups 
of consumers. In the long run they lead to a reduction in 
purchasing power all across the board. 

Let us look at the record: National income in March 
1957 was 6 per cent higher than in March 1956. During 
the same period, the cost-of-living index rose by 3.7 per 
cent and the population increased by about 1.7 per cent. 
Thus, per-capita real income rose by roughly half of 1 
per cent. or $11 over the year. 

Yet, even this modest increase in per-capita purchas- 
ing power is, in effect. non-existent. For the real value of 
every $300 of individual savings (cash, savings accounts, 
bonds, insurance policies, pensions, etc.) decreased by 
just about the same $11 a year. Thus, the supposed gain 
in purchasing power was far more than made up by the 
loss of future purchasing power in the form of savings. 
Though much of the loss suffered by savers is compen- 
sated by a gain on the part of borrowers, the reduction 
in the real value of their repayments (which amount 
to tens of billions of dollars annually) is equivalent to a 
sharp reduction of the available means for future credit. 

Had labor and business in the giant industries permit- 
ted consumers to participate in increased productivity by 
helping to reduce living costs just 0.5 per cent, the effect 
on the real national purchasing power would have been 
exactly the same as that achieved by the inflationary 3.7- 
per-cent rise in living costs. But the real value of accumu- 
lated savings would be slightly increased instead of con- 
siderably decreased. Thus, we could more economically 
finance, at lower interest rates, the expansion of our 
industrial plant and the building of needed homes, 
schools, roads and hospitals—all of which would have 
increased employment. To be sure. cash revenue from 
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Federal and state taxes would have been lower, but cash 
expenditures for procurement, construction and other 
Government services would have been lower still. 
Beyond all this, a grave social injustice is involved— 
caused by the inflationary effects on the economy at large 
of major wage increases in limited sectors. Under the 
recent pattern, the gains of, for example, auto and steel 
stockholders and workers have in effect reduced the real 
income of other large groups of wage-earners. 
Excluding professional and technical workers, farmers, 
managers, officials and proprietors, our civilian labor 
force consists of 50.5 million employed and nearly 3 mil- 
wives and 


lion unemployed workers. Not 


widows, 4.8 
Security payments. Thus, more than 80 per cent of 
Americans—practically all workers—live on wages, sala- 


counting 


million retired workers receive Social 


ries, pensions and unemployment payments. Yet, only 7 
per cent of these enjoy the privilege of an automatic wage 
increase proportionate to raised living costs. All the 
other workers, employed, unemployed or retired. suffer 
a reduction in purchasing power if their own income fails 
to rise when living costs increase. 

Now a majority of these underprivileged workers are 
employed in sectors of the economy which cannot signifi- 
cantly raise productivity; therefore, they have little 
chance to raise their income enough to meet the higher 
cost of living. On the other hand, those who do manage 


to secure higher wages. not absorbed by a reduction in - 


business profits, contribute to the inflationary pressure on 
the less fortunate. There can be no doubt that the huge 
majority of those who suffer from the inflationary price 
rises caused by higher wages and profits in big industry 
are employed, unemployed and retired workers. 

It seems to me that enlightened labor leaders must real- 
ize that, in recent years, the historic clash of interest be- 
tween business and labor has faded considerably under 
the impact of friendly agreements for higher wages 
and prices concluded by business and labor in the big 
industries. The old conflict has largely been superseded 
by a new clash of interest, the conflict between privileged 
labor and underprivileged labor, the latter group making 
up the majority of consumers. 

Theoretically, there are only two ways to eliminate the 
social injustice by which the majority of the working 
class finances the economic advancement of its more 
privileged fellows. Both ways lie at the command of those 
mighty trade unions, like the UAW, whose members work 
in the sectors of the economy in which the ruling giant 
corporations have abolished price competition. The first 
way would be for these pace-making unions to seek not 
only wage increases for themselves, but simultaneous and 
equivalent increases for the less powerful workers in 
other sectors, and equivalent increases in pensions and 
unemployment payments. Yet, it is easily seen that this 
method—a general increase of cash income exceeding the 
average increase in productivity—would only bring an 


12 


accelerated inflation and a catastrophic reduction of the 
real value of national savings. 

The second way makes a great deal more sense. Le 
the pace-making unions in the big industries be satis. 
fied, for the time being. with the wage gains they have 






achieved in the last few years; let them, at the same time, 





reduce their working hours without increasing take-home 
pay. Let them, on the other hand, help the underprivi- 





leged sectors of labor increase their purchasing power— 
first, by enforcing price reductions as a result of the 
increased productivity of their own industries: second, 
by furthering non-inflationary wage increases wherever 
possible for underprivileged workers. 

In other words, inflation can be stopped only if the 
interest of the huge majority of consumers, living on 
wages, salaries and pensions, prevails over the supposed 
interest of labor and business in the giant industries. In 
our democracy, however, the general interest of con- | 
sumers has not been given active political form. Real 
success in curbing inflationary budgetary and monetary 
trends, and in checking the bilateral wage-price spiral 
unleashed in the giant industries, is possible only if the 
huge majority of employed, unemployed and _ retired 
workers organize to fight inflation. Surely there are trade | 
unions where employment and workers’ living standards | 
have been seriously hurt by the continuous inflation. They 
could play a major role in fighting inflation on a national 
basis: so could the administrators of the nation’s savings 
—life-insurance companies, pension funds, savings banks, 
and savings associations. A national Consumers’ Anti- 
Inflation League might well be established, with repre- 
sentatives in Washington to give intelligent guidance to 
Congress on the effects of unilateral or bilateral policies 
pursued by sectors of Government, industry and labor. 

The most important result of such organized resistance 
to inflation would be the protection of the financing 
power of the nation’s savings. Reduction of the real value 
of savings not only deprives the salaried worker of pur- 
chasing power when he needs it most (on retirement): 









it also diminishes the means for creating new employ- 
ment. This is shown most radically in the drastic decline 


in home construction reported throughout the nation in 
the last half-year. Since construction costs have risen 
about 10 per cent in the last two years, every repayment 
on a mortgage granted two years ago now has only 90 
per cent of its former financing capacity. Small wonder 
that the builders of private homes, as well as the munici- 
palities seeking to build schools, find money tightest. 

Thus, organized labor has a double interest in fighting 
inflation from every source, including unreasonable wage 
increases. One is the obvious interest in stabilizing of 
decreasing living costs; the other is in expanding future 
employment capacity by stabilizing or increasing the 
financing capacity of savings. Labor should, as the best 
safeguard of its present and future interests, take the 








lead in mobilizing American consumers against inflation. 
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Crime and Corruption in Atlanta 


By Charles O. Lerche Jr. 


ATLANTA 

TLANTANS are fond of pointing 
A out that their fair city is “free 
from organized crime.” Of course, 
they 
whites; the high incidence of Negro 


mean crime committed by 
crime, apparently, doesn’t besmirch 
the city’s reputation. Lately, however, 
three separate 


Atlantans to wondering just how free 


incidents have set 
their home actually is of syndicated 
crime and its frequent companion, 
municipal corruption. 

The first incident was a blowup of 
the local numbers racket, involving 
the arrest of some important opera- 
tors and a raid on their headquar- 
ters; it has been followed by some 
evidence and many claims of corrup- 
tion in the police department. The 
second was the arrest of about a 
dozen narcotics peddlers by the FBI. 
The third and most recent is a report 
of a $100,000 holdup of a “private 
club” in Forsyth County, on the very 
fringes of the metropolitan area. Each 
has its peculiar aspects. 

The lottery arrests, on the basis 
of photographic evidence compiled 
by the FBI, trapped four fairly no- 
torious operators of the “bug.” The 
movie film revealed that their garage 
headquarters had been repeatedly 
visited by Atlanta policemen. Charges 
of corruption and cover-ups began 
to fly back and forth. A county grand 
jury indicted eleven police officers, 
but this did not quiet the rumbling. 
The aldermanic police committee 
looked into complaints of criminal 
influence on the police, particularly 
involving discipline for patrolmen 
who were overzealous in pursuing 
lottery operators, but gave the de- 
partment a clean bill of health. An 
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obvious lack of cooperation between 
county and city officials has made 
the problem more tantalizing. 

The latest step has been the im- 
paneling of a Federal grand jury to 
investigate the whole problem, and 
Atlanta is expecting many more curi- 
ous disclosures. A final twist is af- 
forded by the fact that the whole 
business is going on during a muni- 
cipal primary campaign in which 
Mayor William Hartsfield is trying 
for his fourth term and is being 
forced to defend his police chief 
against the charges of his opponent. 

The narcotic arrests were a one- 
shot affair. They were announced in 
the press, caused a little discussion, 
and disappeared from the news. But 
there was considerable consternation 
that the drug traffic had reached such 
proportions. 

The third story, as yet totally with- 
out official confirmation, is in many 
respects the most provocative. The 
holdup got into the newspapers, com- 
plete with Hollywood-type details: 
The bandits wore black hoods, made 
off with $100,000, and delayed pur- 
suit by forcing the victims to disrobe 
and tangle their garments together in 
the middle of the floor. The police 
picked up a car stolen from one of 
the alleged victims, and a black hood 
was found on the floor. After all this, 
however, the whole story has come to 
a sudden end; nobody will admit that 
there was a holdup, nobody will make 
a complaint, and the police insist they 
won't move without either evidence 
or a complaint. 

One outcome of the story has been 
a flood of reports that a large num- 
ber of “private clubs” 
in rural areas surrounding Atlanta, 


are operating 


where law enforcement is less strin- 
gent. But to admit that there was a 
holdup might provoke inquiry into 
what was going on in the club at 
the time; since no crime is admitted, 
the police don’t have to poke into 
matters that might prove embar- 
rassing to many people. As long as 
one of the robbery victims (assum- 
ing there was one) doesn’t lose his 
temper and make a formal complaint, 
the whole matter seems safely buried. 

Running through all these stories 
are three basic threads. First. the 
type of crime involved in each case 
is one that requires large-scale or- 
ganization—lotteries, narcotics and 
gambling. It strains credulity to 
argue that these three—highly organ- 
ized in all other cities with crime 
problems—are merely spontaneous 
local operations in Atlanta. A metro- 
politan area with a million people 
and large industrial payrolls is a lure 
that seems to have brought profes- 
sionals to the scene. Many an Atlan- 
tan has been forced to admit to him- 
self in recent weeks that organized 
crime, the plague of so many cities, 
seems to have invaded his home 
town. 

A second common feature has been 
the equivocal policy of the local 
press. Atlanta newspapers are not 
noted for crusading, but even for 
them the standard of reporting has 
been low. The story of the narcotics 
arrests gave the names of those ar- 
rested and the arresting officers, but 
absolutely no details about where and 
under what circumstances the arrests 
took place. There is, furthermore, no 
evidence that the newspapers are fol- 
lowing up the club-holdup story in 
any way. 
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The lottery stories were too big to 
keep quiet, but they have been re- 
ported in riddles, Long-time Atlan- 
tans possibly can catch ail the veiled 
allusions with which the stories are 
filled and perhaps can understand the 
real facts that are hinted at; rela- 
tive newcomers are totally baffled. 
Statements by officials are reprinted 
in full; the findings of the paper’s 
own reporters are telescoped into al- 
most meaningless communiqués. One 
interesting point is that the very first 
the Atlanta Constitution, 
written by reporter Jack Nelson, was 
very detailed; he was called before 
the grand jury, testified, and since 
then has confined himself to crypti: 
comment. 


story in 


This leads to the third common 
thread in the pattern: Each succes- 
sive incident has increased popular 
suspicion of the local police force to 
the point where many people are 
hecoming deeply concerned. Talk 
about criminal connections with the 
solicitor’s office, the police force, and 
city and county governments has 
come into the open. There is some 
resentment at the FBI, whose entry 
into the lottery and narcotics prob- 
lems brought both to public notice. 
Before Washington got into the act, 
some people insist, Atlanta was “han- 
dling” the problem in its own way: 
No arrests were being made, the re- 
ported crime rate stayed low, and 
“nice people” never were aware of 
any crime. Now the police force is in 
disrepute, the Mayor is in political 
trouble (though he'll probably win). 
and the city is getting a great deal of 
bad publicity. 

What most Atlantans miss is the 
fact that organized crime is part of 
the pattern of urban life in many 
parts of America today. To deal with 
it requires something more than the 
general Atlanta reaction of either 
shocked horror or total unbelief. At- 
lanta is growing up, and crime is a 
part of its maturity. What seems to 
be needed is a wholehearted attack 
on the link between government and 
the syndicates, and that is what is 
proving to be so difficult today. 
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Texas Liberals Still Weak 


Despite Senatorial Victory 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


DALLAS 

ALPH YARBOROUGH’S recent vic- 

R *.. in the race for Texas’s 

vacant U.S. Senate seat is the result 

of unusual discipline among leaders 

of the liberal and labor bloc in the 

state's Democratic party and of a few 

unintentional assists from Texas 
conservatives. 

But while Yarborough’s victory 
can be rightly claimed by labor-lib- 
eral elements, it doesn’t mean that 
Texas is any more liberal today than 
it was when Allan Shivers and Price 
Daniel defeated him in past Demo- 
eratic | Gubernatorial 


Three times, Yarborough tried to be 


primaries. 


Governor; three times, he lost in 
statewide campaigns. In his fourth 
try on a statewide basis, the one- 
time district judge from Austin has 
succeeded. 

Yarborough will have to repay the 
liberals. They backed him with a 
strong campaign, although two other 
worthy liberals also were among the 
20-odd candidates in the special 
April 2 election to choose a Sena- 
torial successor to Price Daniel. Dan- 
iel resigned his Senate seat last Jan- 
uary when he became Governor of 
the Lone Star State. 

The election drew national atten- 
tion when it appeared that the Re- 
publicans, due to the vast number of 
Democrats on the ballot, might be 
able to push through with Thad 
Hutcheson, a personable Houston at- 
torney. With the Democrats control- 
ling the Senate by only one vote, this 
would have swung the balance of 
power to the GOP. But Martin Dies. 
who draws heavily from the extreme 
conservative voters of Texas, espe- 
cially in Dallas and other big-vote 
areas, wanted to move up from the 
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however, getting more than 200,00 arg 
votes. , the 

Hutcheson’s vote shows that the an | 


Republicans do appeal to a lage p 
bloc of Texans. Moreover, wher} yo, 
combined with that of Dies and i hop 
third conservative candidate whol) jhe 
trailed far behind, Searcy Bracewell) qq, 
it far outweighs the liberal votes for 
Yarborough, James Hart and John 
White. Only the most optizmistic lib} jp. 


















































































































YARBOROUGH: WINS ON FOURTH TR! 








eral could find a trend toward the) 
liberal-labor cause in the final re 
sults. ; 

The illusory nature of the “lib 
eral” victory becomes even mort 
apparent when the campaign is a0 
alyzed and mistakes by conservative: 
show up as a major factor in swing 
ing the election to Yarborough. 4 
look at their unsuccessful attempt t0 
use liberal John White, who made 


a surprisingly poor showing, illus 
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tates this point. Young, dynamic 
nd brilliant, White has made an 
outstanding Texas Agriculture Com- 
missioner. For some time, however, 
he has been in a dead-end political 
treet. and he wants to go higher 
faster. 

He saw his opportunity in the spec- 
ial Senate election but got no re- 
sponse from the liberals. They wanted 
him to wait and run for Governor 


‘four years hence. His youth, they 


argued, and his strategic position as 
the state’s top farm leader would be 
an unbeatable combination. 

But conservative backers of Dies 
wanted White in this year’s election, 


es and if hoping he would draw heavily from 
late whol the Yarborough supporters. James 
Bracewell) Hart, who is not a sensational Texas 
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political figure but has developed as 
a serious, potent contender in the 
liberal cause, was already in the race. 

Nevertheless, neither Hart nor 


) White could get their campaigns off 


the ground. Conservatives moved in 
with funds and organization to try 
to “unstall’” White’s campaign, and 
Shivers’s men—who had been behind 
the “old master” during his many 
years as unquestioned political leader 
of Texas—worked out what they 
thought would be good strategy. But 
the strategy backfired. They had 
White attack Yarborough instead of 
Dies. This alienated much of White’s 


) usual strength among liberals and 


angered farmers in East and West 
Texas, who have always supported 
the Agriculture Commissioner but 


| have also been strong backers of 


Yarborough. In this case, they de- 
cided to stick by Yarborough. 
So, instead of effectively splitting 


| the liberals, the conservatives helped 


to unite them. And the conserva- 
tives themselves divided their own 
support among Dies, Hutcheson and 
Bracewell. 

At best, therefore, it can be said 
that the liberal cause in Texas got 
a boost—but it is still a long way 
from the top. 
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Philadelphia Mayor Urges 
U.S. Boost Aid to Cities 


By Walter R. Storey 


PHILADELPHIA 

AYOR Richardson Dilworth has 

been warning President Eisen- 

hower and members of Congress 
that will be “ghost-town 
areas” in this city unless Federal 
funds are appropriated for redevelop- 
ment and industrial expansion. Dil- 
worth has been working actively in 
support of the Democratic bill pro- 
posing $325 million in Federal aid 


there 


for depressed areas. Another bill, 
backed by the President, calls for the 
expenditure of only $51 million. 

The amount of money that will 
finally be appropriated is of great im- 
portance to Philadelphia and other 
older cities. If it is small, there will 
be little aid for new factories, and 
industry is already moving to newer 
areas along with a significant part of 
the skiiied labor and management 
personnel of the older communities. 

The Mayor has revealed that the 
Quaker City plans a slum-clearance 
and program 
which is expected to cost $3 billion in 
the next 10 years. The city has plans 
drawn up to redevelop large unused 
industrial areas in north Philadelphia 
and at its huge international airport 
if Federal funds for urban redevelop- 
ment are made available. Philadel- 
phia is also planning to build homes 
and factories in Eastwick in its south- 
western area, with a combination of 
public and private funds; there is 
room here for a few tens of thou- 
sands more people and for light in- 
dustry. This development will be 
perhaps the largest of its kind in the 
country. 

While the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce has opposed an extensive Fed- 
eral program of this kind, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and prominent lo- 


industrial-expansion 


cal banking and business interests 
want such aid. 

As a representative of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, Mayor 
Dilworth has pointed out that the 
Federal Government is spending $5 
billion a year in farm subsidies, yet 
farmers produce only $13 billion a 
year. If a much smaller sum is given 
to help cities remove blight and at- 
tract new industry, substantial bene- 
fits would be achieved because the 
nation’s major cities produce $70 
billion of the national income. 

The Mayor’s arguments dramatize 
the need for planning at the national 
level to meet the needs of the huge 
population now living in urban areas. 
Local and state governments lack the 
tax powers to meet such urgent prob- 
lems as housing, transportation, and 
attracting more modern industries. 
The theory that states and munici- 
palities should solve these needs meets 
the hard fact that only Federal funds 
can help substantially, and local busi- 
ness interests demand such assist- 
ance. 

Mayor Dilworth has cited the fact 
that 25,000 migrant workers, mostly 
from the South, settle in this city 
every year. “They have low incomes 
and no skills,” he added. “By way of 
illustration, let me point out that last 
year we advertised for 400 laborers 
for snow removal. Ten thousand 
showed up.” The Mayor and many 
other big-city chief executives favor 
an all-out attack on urban problems 
because cities need funds to train 
unskilled employes and find jobs for 
them. And even the conservative 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin insists 
that “such Federal help would not be 
a simple handout, but more accu- 
rately a pump-priming.” 
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TRILLING 


ECENTLY, such is the possibility of miracle, | saw two 
Ke movies in a single week—real movies, big, in color, 
shown in a real moving-picture theater, not on TV. One 
was Wee Geordie, a British film, full of wonderful Scot- 
tish landscape and the sort of gentle, patient humor of 
which the British movies seem to have an inexhaustible 
supply. The other was Anastasia, with Ingrid Bergman. 
Delighted by both, but especially by Anastasia, I was 
suddenly reminded of how much had gone out of life 
since one stopped going to the movies regularly, as an 
anodyne, as an escape, as a compulsion, as anything so 
long as one went. 

There was a time, before the war, when even the most 
high-minded of intellectuals went to the movies as a 
fairly regular thing. It is my impression—I could hope 
I am wrong—that this is no longer true, and not because 
they have substituted television for movie-going, but 
because in our present view of life people who think of 
themselves as “serious” or “mature” no longer admit a 
need for this kind of refuge from themselves or each 
other; they have neither the time nor the requirement. If 
this is progress, I deplore it. I deplore any society, with 
or without parks of culture and rest, in which seriousness 
is supposed to preclude such feelings as we once honored 
at least in the escape from them. 

Anastasia is precisely the sort of film one always hoped 
to escape to, or by, or with—about a syndicate of White 
Russians in Paris which sets out to recover the lost 
younger daughter of the Tsar. The brains of the enter- 
prise belong to a former Imperial general, now the owner 
of a Paris café, a role played by Yul Brynner, that gritty, 
slightly mongoloid Charles Boyer who wears his cruelty 
with a difference and his baldness like a perversity sud- 
denly made permissible. He turns up an amnesia victim 
who has her moments not only of looking and acting 
like the Grand Duchess but also of conviction that she is 
the Grand Duchess. With much at stake—for Anastasia, 
the recovery of her identity and of the Graustarkian 
grandeurs of a court in exile; for the general, a great 
deal of money—the pair move toward the dénouement of 
their story. Anastasia is recognized by her Empress 
grandmother; then, on the brink of restoration, she 
trades position and wealth for love of the general. 
But the climax is not this easily foretold. The grand- 
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mama Empress, played by Helen Hayes with her usud§ 
claustral competence, is a formidable instance of familia 
rectitude and security. There has always been the chanee, 
right up to the last and especially if one has not bee 
keeping track of the movies and is worried about hor 
things like this are going nowadays, that social advan’ 
tage and family responsibility will be allowed to triumpl 
over romance. In addition, we know how much Ingril 
Bergman is capable of sacrificing now that she is n 
longer the girl wonder of sexual wholesomeness that she 
used to be, but a Woman desirably tainted by experience. 
Inevitably, her choice of love as against a kingdom count: 
for far more today, when we know the decision she mat 
in real life, than it would have when she was Hollywood 
most cogent argument for the progressive virtues. I doubif 
that I was the only member of the audience who, whe 
Bergman chose Brynner instead of a duchy. secret 
plotted that she should have the best of both worlds « 
reward for her courage, both love and her rightful king- 
dom, once the scandal of her unsuitable alliance hai 
died down. 

In other words, I had a very good time at Anastasio, 
in a way that it is the habit of serious-minded people 





disavow. An intellectual is not supposed to enjoy easy 
emotions such as Anastasia was designed to arouse. If on 
does experience them, one is supposed to leave them quit) 
behind when one departs the theater: certainly they mush 
be given no place in one’s emotional economy except &) 
an occasion for irony; most certainly, they must not be 
written about as if they were a decent subject for seriou 
examination. If one is in the business of cultural anal) 
sis, one may project one’s own response as a mass It 
sponse—last night, 350 women imagined themselve 
Ingrid Bergman and 307 men imagined themselves Yu 
Brynner in love with her; Anastasia is just the kind @ 
fantasy the public wants. But one must exercise cautio 
not to reveal that one was oneself engaged on an equal 
low level of participation, and with equal enjoyment. 4 
large and simple emotional truth about oneself—that 
whatever one’s intellectual training, one is not pro! 
against hokum—must be socially suppressed. withou! 

















thought to whether one is the gainer or the loser by suet! 
a stern act of self-falsification. 
Myself, I happen to think one is always the loser }i 
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the denial of any emotional truth, and in particular by 
denying a truth on the side of one’s common humanity. 
But it doesn’t do to be pious about the life of feeling. 
One must try to find acceptable intellectual terms in 
which to deal with one’s natural receptivity to the emo- 
tions generated by meretricious, spurious or inadequate 
art. But this, of course, becomes always more difficult in 
a culture where the very concept of naturalness is in- 
creasingly suspect, where in all departments of art the 
lines between the worthy and the unworthy are being 
drawn with more and more scrupulousness, and where, 
indeed, the impulse to protect ourselves against the com- 
mon emotional responses is ever more clearly dramatized 
in our impulse to abstraction. 

I am not speaking of a problem merely of our im- 
mediate present day. The aloofness of intellectuals from 
certain responses generated in their own emotional 
natures may be steadily increasing in this cold-war 
period, for reasons I hope to go into in a future column. 
But there has been no time in my recollection when criti- 
cism has undertaken to accept and evaluate those 
responses to art, often to very bad art, of which even the 
most highly developed intellects are capable, quite in spite 
of their esthetic discipline. 

I remember, for instance, talking with a friend who is 
avery good literary critic about a patriotic film we both 
saw during the war. The movie had been made to warn 
Americans of the danger of spies, and it was about a 
factory worker who is kidnaped and tortured by enemy 
agents trying to extract information from him. The kid- 
naped man acts with courage and skill, he outwits the 
enemy, and the picture ends with a burst of patriotic 
music and the American flag flying in the wind. Although 
as a patriotic exhortation nothing could have been cruder 
than this star-spangled climax, both my friend and I 
admitted that our spines had tingled. With all our politi- 
cal sophistication, we could either of us have matched 
goose pimple against goose pimple with anyone in the 
audience. 

It was my point that criticism had to take this response 
of ours into account in a way it had not yet done—not as 
an irony but as an assertion of right and useful feelings 
which we ignored only at the cost of a diminished re- 
sponse to all of life and art. If the American flag could be 
this much of an emotion-provoking symbol for people of 
our political education, surely this was more than a sad 
lesson in our availability to techniques of mass propa- 
ganda. Was it not evidence, as well, of large areas of 
genuine feeling which we would do well to recognize and 
honor? My stress, of course. was on the word “genuine,” 
for I insisted that, whatever the meretriciousness of this 
specific occasion. the tinglings of our spines had been 
real. And, if real. they deserved better of criticism than 
to be judged unworthy of our educations and suppressed 
or relegated to some dim region closed off from the 
attention we regularly turn upon those of our responses 
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to art which have the approval of our educated artistic 
consciences. 

The gambit was refused then, as it is always refused, 
whether it is the movies one is discussing or certain kinds 
of music or certain examples in the graphic arts. For it 
is, of course, not alone at the movies that we are con- 
fronted with emotions which have their source and ex- 
pression on a level of artistic experience which is so 
manifestly inferior to that on which we exercise our usual 
esthetic preferences. As a matter of fact, among the arts 
only literature seems to be exempt from the ability to 
make its effect on any but the level of its own esthetic 
merit. 

In music, for instance, we have a vocabulary for deal- 
ing with the powerful erotic emotions aroused by The 
Marriage of Figaro or by the love music of Berlioz, and 
we can even countenance the erotic possibilities of a 
Rosenkavalier—though I discover something of a risk of 
disrepute if one pauses too long over the “Presentation 
of the Rose.” It is when we come to a Madame Butterfly 
or a Tosca that the superior listener has only embarrass- 
ment with which to handle a response whose legitimacy 
has not been esthetically validated for him. From being 
embarrassed by Puccini to avoiding Puccini altogether 
is but one short step, but it is a step which puts miles 
between the intellectual and the full pleasure in music 
to which criticism should aid him. 

A similar situation prevails in relation to the graphic 
arts. The French painters of the 18th century are a case 
in point. Although, over the last years, these painters have 
gradually been given place among the accredited objects 
of even the purest artistic appreciation, it is still for their 
technical accomplishment that they are recognized. not 
for their appeal to feeling. The emotional immediacy of 
our experience of a Boucher or a Fragonard, the first 
and final capitulation to their invitation to erotic fantasy 
which, if you will, is the most facile of the many responses 
these painters excite in us—these are the feelings we 
either must dismiss in any critical study of their worth 
or which we compromise with our ironies. 

Indeed, in the graphic arts where abstraction holds the 
firmest sway, our refusal of the readier emotional re- 
sponses is by now so orthodox in our intellectual culture 
that it comes as something of a revolutionary statement 
to read in Sir Kenneth Clark’s remarkable book, The 
Nude, the author’s belief that “no nude, however abstract. 
should fail to arouse in the spectator some vestige of 
erotic feeling, even though it be only the faintest shadow 
—and if it does not do so, it is bad art and false morals.” 
Obviously, it goes without saying that the ability of any 
given picture or statue to stimulate erotic feeling does 
not make it an absolutely good picture or statue. It does 
not go without saying, however, that the ability of even a 
second-rate picture to stimulate erotic feeling is at least 
by that much a justification of its existence as an object 
of critical attention. 


That literature alone among the arts seems to be with- 
out the capacity to provoke a response which is in contra- 
diction of our intellectual authority is not only interesting 
in itself, but perhaps suggests the reason why criticism 
has done so poorly with this whole matter of our suscepti- 
bility to forbidden esthetic responses: It may well be 
that it is because criticism is a branch of the literary 
effort that it has not yet thrown off the attitudes which 
naturally develop in a study of literary responses. It is 
difficult to conceive that a novel whose perception of life 
was of the sort we find in Anastasia or which projected 
itself on such a low level of intensity could do anything 
except bore or disgust an educated reader, just as it is 
almost impossible to imagine that a patriotic poem as 
primitive in its chauvinism as my flag-flying movie could 
give my friend or myself goose pimples. Why this should 
be so, what it is that accounts for the closer and more 
natural fusion of mind and feelings in our experience of 
literature than in our experience of the movies or music 
or painting, I do not know: I only know that it is so in 
every intellectual I have been able to observe. Even porno- 
graphic writing demands an extraordinarily high degree 
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of artistic integrity in order to make its biological effect 



























vell. 
on a person of literary cultivation. dis 
I am far from implying, by this, that literature is the B 4. 
most elevated of the arts or esthetically the most self. this 
contained. Nor do | mean to suggest that the general, jf ue 
discredited, availability of intellectuals to the easier an 
emotions of music or painting or the movies should be a 
understood as a function of their relative ignorance in Uni 
arts other than the literary arts. The most competent ofte 
musicians I know boast, as no literary person ever does, p., 
the catholicity of their musical tastes. They have a healthy F ....) 
scorn for the so-called lover of music, not trained in} pa 
music, who will protest that he cannot listen to Carmen or § p44 
who condescends to a Caruso or a John McCormack. als 
Anyway, the purpose of this piece is not to emphasize § 4 . 
differences among the arts or between expert and inexpert B 4p, 
responses in the arts, It intends only to notice the many § ,,;, 
disavowed points of similarity in the responses to certain |) 4p, 
efforts of the arts on the part of relatively simple people § pai 
and very unsimple people, and to raise the question of § ,,,; 
why we are afraid to deal with this aspect of our shared ( 
humanity. fa 
int 

















LONDON 
HE FACT in itself cannot be doubt- 
ed. The Americans are disliked 
everywhere. There are people who 
rejoice in it. Some Americans, whio 
do not feel comfortable outside their 
shell of isolationism, would seize on 
this universal dislike as a heaven-sent 
pretext to shut themselves up again 
with a haughty disdain for the out- 
side world. As for the foreign Ameri- 
can-baiter, hate may at times be as 
enjoyable as love. 

The fact, nevertheless, must be 
counted as one of the deepest trage- 
dies of our era. No man in his senses 
can draw any satisfaction from a 
situation in which a particular na- 
tion, any nation, is disliked. But, at 
this stage in human affairs, the uni- 
versal dislike of the United States is 
nothing short of a disaster, for the 
United States is and must remain 
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WHY THE UNITED STATES 
IS UNIVERSALLY DISLIKED 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


the leading nation of the free world. 

The picture is complex and the 
motives are mixed. The first, most 
universal motive is no doubt the re- 
action against benefits received. In- 
gratitude? No. For the ungrateful 
forget the boon; in this case, the 
boon is only too well remembered. 
“Anti-gratitude” might be a better 
word. 

I remember pointing out in a radio 
broadcast just after the war that the 
United States had for years been 
spending brain, brawn and treasure 
in manufacturing expensive bombs to 
drop on Europe; now was the time to 
turn the process to non-warlike pur- 
poses and start dropping gifts of 
peace over the parched soil of Eu- 
rope. I am recalling this to illustrate 
how precisely the Marshal! Plan ful- 





filled general expectations. It was a 
superb piece of statesmanship, one 
of the highlights of the history of 
mankind and a title of nobility which 
nothing foreseeable can wrest from st 
the people of the United States. : 

Yet, it would be foolish to over- : 
look the fact that the moral—as dis: |) th 
tinct from the economic—after-effects | 
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of the Marshall Plan were speedily FP: 
overtaken by the law of diminishing | % 
returns. The benefactor was soon) 
found irksome and cumbersome a § 7 
such. Every one of his deeds was a § > 
reminder of his superiority. This § 
kind of thing is difficult for indi § 
viduals to swallow; for nations it is § @ 
quite impossible. t 
The more so as the Marshall Plan § 

involved a much closer intimacy than 
ever before between the United States 1 
and the favored nations, an intimacy I 
in terms not merely of policy and @ ° 
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papers but of personal relations as 
yell. Europe knew Americans on the 
green. Suddenly the cowboy left the 
green and mixed with the audience. 
This led to sociological consequences 
as difficult to foresee as they were to 
cure. Owing to the considerable gap 
in money rewards between the 
United States and other countries, it 
often happened that the American in 
Europe moved at social levels consid- 
erably higher than his own in culture 
and refinement. This led too often to 
hasty generalizations about Ameri- 
ca’s lack of cultural and social gifts. 
A sidelight, by no means trivial, was 
the resentment caused in many coun- 
tries by the chaos in the local 
domestic-service market which well- 
paid American officials, both military 
and civilian, tended to create. 

Of such pitifully small things life 
is apt to be made. I shal not enter 
into a detailed study of local national 
tensions: Britain’s disappointment at 
dethroned by her eldest 
daughter-nation, the intellectual fas- 
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shades which here and there color 
the general antagonistic attitude. It 
is best to concentrate on essentials. 

By and large, the trouble comes 
from the fact that the generosity and 
political disinterestedness which in- 
spired the Marshall Plan were un- 
able to resist the wear and tear of 
daily political life. “Aid without 
strings” is not a practical proposi- 
tion. The “strings” were bound to 
emerge sooner or later, if only in 
the form of an inevitable and natural 
preference for their own views on the 
part of the givers. Now gifts with 
advice, in the eyes of the recipients, 
are apt to look very much like orders. 
This in itself was serious enough. It 
became more serious yet when Amer- 
ican views and policies took shape 
and evolved in such a way as to 
alienate the sympathy of precisely 
those who should have been the best 
friends of the United States. 

For surely that is what matters. 
That the United States should be dis- 
liked by Communists, fellow-travel- 
fs, ultra-nationalists and fascists is 
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quite in order. But what is grave in- 
deed in the psychological situation 
today is that one sees everywhere the 
truly free sector of the world, lib- 
erals, Socialists, Christian Democrats. 
shrugging their shoulders and cry- 
ing: “Hopeless!” 

What is behind it all? First, per- 
haps, a lack of balance as between the 
claims of the hot and cold wars which 
has led to concentrating on weapons 
and metals and neglecting ideas and 
ideals. No man in his senses would 
deny that a strong, efficient military 
apparatus was indispensable precisely 
to “neutralize” the hot war. But no 
hot-war step should have been taken 
that would injure the overriding in- 
terest of the cold war. For instance, 
no military argument should have 
been allowed to prevail over the es- 
sential condition that dictators of the 
Right or the Left are unacceptable 
as allies. 

The “realistic,” pragmatic juggling 
with words to which this all leads. 
the inflation of the verbal currency 
of the West, caused a grievous loss 
of that moral authority which the 
United States enjoyed at the time of 
the Marshall Plan. It produced the 
conviction that the struggle was not 
really a conflict of ideals—freedom 
vs. slavery—but a war of power— 
the United States against Russia. 
True, we have seen power wars be- 
fore, but the people of the world 
cannot stand this kind of thing any 
more. There are two reasons for their 
impatience: The first is that they do 
not want to be fooled again by 
grandiloquent words which the big 
powers do not really believe in but 
use merely for their recruiting value. 
The second is that, in the H-bomb 
era, power politics is as obsolete as 
oxcarts on Broadway. 

In the end, it all comes to this: 
The United States is disliked because 
it is a leader that does not lead. And 
it does not lead because it does not 
really practice in international af- 
fairs that democracy which is its 
pride at home, nor that imaginative 
creativeness which is its pride in 
applied science. 
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A FORTYISH VIEW 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


\\ BF © CAREFUL what you wish for in your youth,” says 

FE an aphorism of Goethe, “for you will get it in 
your middle age.” It is a terrifying enough thought, 
but at 40 I feel capable of amending it into one still 
more terrifying. “Be careful what you wish for in your 
youth,” my new version runs, “for the young will get 
it in your middle age.” 

Since what I wished for when I was younger was 
maturity and an end to innocence—in short, middle 
age itself— I thought I was playing it safe; and any- 
how I always added under my breath: “Not yet, dear 
God, not quite yet!” First, violence and despair, the 
flirtation with failure and the commitment to revolution; 
then, all the savor of slow disenchantment, and only at 
long last the acceptance of responsibility and success: 
This was the pattern I imagined and have approximately 
lived, the pattern of many of us to whom the Depression 
seemed perversely enough Our Great Good Time and 
the Spanish Civil War, to which we did not go, our war. 

God knows, the “Not yet!” we prayed under our 
breath was answered. We have had, notoriously enough, 
the most prolonged youth on record, a youth wished on 
us by our predecessors of the Twenties, who could con- 
ceive of no greater good. To the younger generation 
now defining itself | am grateful for at least one thing: 





As readers will note from the opening of this ninth con- 
tribution to our symposium on the young generation of 
U.S. intellectuals, it is a backward look by a member 
of the preceding generation. This is the second such 
article (the other was by Daniel Bell—age 38—‘“The 
Once-Born, the Twice-Born, the After-Born”’). Leslie 
A. Fiedler, a visiting professor of English at Prince- 
ton University, is the author of An End to Innocence; 
his stories and essays have appeared in Partisan Review, 
Commentary, Encounter, Mainstream and the N.Y. Times 
Book Review. The generation under discussion, as de- 
fined by Norman Podhoretz in the first article of the 
series, was born between 1925 and 1935 and is now 21 
to 31 years old. Contributors in this category have been 
Wallace Markfield,. Arthur Cohen, Jascha Kessler, John 
Hunt, Alfred Sundel and Morton Cronin. 
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It has lifted from me the burden of being young. Nv i 
one after this series of statements will again, I hope, dar)” 7 
refer to my fortyish contemporaries as “young novelists; » 


; eC 
“young critics,” “young intellectuals.” We may now . 


in) 
become grandfathers in peace. eal 

To be sure, none of us will ever be as old as thos “= 
who are now around 30, just as none of us were ever a il 


young as, say, Scott Fitzgerald; for the new unyOUng 
are mature with the maturity we dreamed. We ended, 
their innocence before they possessed it; and they passe) 
directly from grade school to middle age with a copy dl), 
Partisan Review or Kenyon as a passport, their only.) 
youth our youth, which is to say, the mythical youth dl wp, 
the Thirties. of 
My own high-school-age son, reliving for a third or@).,, 
fourth time the attitudes I first remember noticing ‘| of 
my freshman classes just before World War II, complaimy ¢ 
to me that by anticipation I have robbed him of the por} ¢,:) 
sibilities of revolt. He sees clearly enough that for him pro 
the revolutionary gesture would be empty mimicry, it} },,, 
congruous in a world that has found there is no apocé’ ,,, 
lypse, and that the threat our society poses is not excl 4), 
sion and failure but acceptance and success. What he! 
does not yet perceive is that by anticipation my gener); 
tion has robbed his even of new possibilities of accomme| ,., 
dation, of the use of accommodation as a revolt agai! pey 
revolt. | pay 
To me, the most appalling aspect of the new genet) p7j 
tion’s writing, as of its life style, is its familiarity. |) yj, 
cannot conventionally deplore its creative sterility at) the 
its turning to criticism; each does what he can, até) op} 
criticizing a poem by John Crowe Ransom is better than} 
biting one’s fingernails. Frankly, I like criticism; bity of 
when I find myself nodding with comfortable approvd } say 
over some bright new essay by some bright new crili: } A 
I force myself to wake to a realization that my approval itse 
is self-approval, for the ideas and attitudes are my ©? } int 
and those of my contemporaries, unearned intellectual } tel 
income. the 
The young. who should be fatuously but profitably wit 
attacking us. instead discreetly expand. analyze and dit } the 
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wct us. How dull they are! How dull we are without our 
pasts; how banal our dissent from dissent without the 
Bliving memory of a commitment to dissent. The young 
are able to share our Depression experience only vicari- 
ously; our reaction from it they can not only live but 
live ‘on! How soon they prosper on rehashed responses 
Ni the Thirties, which they re-echo in magazines invented 
in those Thirties or earlier. 
Here is a clue, surely. For the period of the Twenties 
had its own magazines, say, Hound and Horn; the 
‘Thirties, Partisan and Kenyon. What comes after has 
nothing—or worse than nothing, the Hudson Review, 
| which is to say, Kenyon reborn in the full flush of genteel 
Jand middle-aged youth. The only “new” political journal 
_lis Dissent, edited chiefly by aging radicals unwilling to 
Mle Ni eave the Garden of the Thirties. 
hope, dag The new generation has founded no new journals 
novelial because it has discovered no new voice, no new themes 
may NW in which to invest its carefully nurtured sensibility and 
technique. Indeed, the unyoung need no such journals 
to be heard; the older quarterlies are open to them, as 
are the back pages of weeklies like the New Republic or 
| unyouré Nation, and the New Yorker itself is not unfriendly. 
We endelQpportunities exist everywhere, not only for publication 
hey passed ut for study and travel. The great foundations are eager 
@ COPY to invest in so predictable a youth, to send them to 
their only} school or Europe or Asia or up and down America. 
I youth off Whatever the imagination can conceive, there is plenty 
of money to subsidize. Expatriation is financed with the 
‘same even-handed munificence as an academic study of 
“ppopulation pressures or right-left asymmetry. 
complains} Only one necessity of life no fund can sponsor— 
of the pot failure; only one satisfaction it cannot bring itself to 
- for him iprovide—violence. Yet. the sensibility of the young has 
micry; ™"been conditioned by a literature of the Thirties based 
no apor#" on violence and failure: their dreams are possessed by 
not excli| the images life is too good to match. 
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In a world rent by violence, America remains strangely 
immune to disaster; and it seems impossible for the 
young to identify themselves with, say, the Hungarian 
revolt as we did with the war in Spain. The daily news- 
_ paper falls from their hands which clutch the latest re- 
printing of Orwell’s Homage to Catalonia. The dream of 
violence and the fact of security, the dream of failure and 
the fact of success—this is our New Comedy which awaits 
only the writer capable of embodying it. 

The trouble is that there are no new social groups out 
of which a truly new writer might come. The Thirties 
saw the breakthrough of urban Jews into the centers of 
American cultural life; indeed, the Communist movement 

itself became, in a sense not generally noticed, a way for 
e my OW? | intellectual social climbers, the pathway of the new in- 
intellectual} tellectuals toward status and acceptance. First the Party, 
then some splinter group, and finally a university job— 
with the young before us, eager to learn the pattern for 
themselves: first revolt (our revolt revisited), then the 
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academy (their instructorships bending over our books) 
and a new group of students, etc., etc. In a similar way, 
wave after wave of young Southerners emerged from 
their own areas of deprivation, twin volumes of poetry 
and criticism proffered in lieu of passports—only to 
disappear into the colleges of the North, still shouting 
the slogans of agrarianism to their own students now 
interested only in the poetry of the Fugitives. 

For us at least, it was not all foreknown—the faculty 
meetings, the salons of upper Bohemia, the suburban 
peace—and we move in such milieux not really believing 
in them, winking secretly to each other across the room. 
But for the young who follow there is only the world we 
have prepared for them—possessed, mapped and cleared 
for comfortable living. 

I have talked so far of the younger generations as if 
they were a unit, but one internal division I have already 
suggested—the cleavage into New Yorker and South- 
erner, urban and agrarian, sociologue and New Critic, 
Partisan Review-er and Kenyon-ite. Yet, long since our 
Augustan peace has blurred the old battle lines. This is, 
after all, an age of interfaith tolerance, and only an 
occasional challenge to a duel ruffles the truce that finds 
Allen Tate and Philip Rahv presiding over the same 
summertime school for training the literary young. 

And yet, for clarity’s sake it is worth distinguishing 
subgroups among the young. First, the New York Jewish 
academics, who represent the latest form of status-striving 
among the descendants of Eastern European immigrants. 
In the first generation, there was a simple-hearted drive 
for wealth in woolens or ladies’ underwear or junk; in 
the second, a more complicated impulse toward the (still 
well-paying) respectability of law or medicine; in the 
third, a timid and sophisticated urge to enter publishing 
and the universities, to become in the full sense intellec- 
tuals. The old tragedy of the poet forced into manufac- 
turing brassieres becomes the new comedy of the proto- 
tycoon lecturing on the imagery of Wallace Stevens. 

The New York intellectual, the alrightnik in academia. 
is typically a product of Columbia who has received 
certain finishing touches at the Kenyon School of Letters 
or Downing College or both, and who ostentatiously 
sports a body of learning so appalling in scope that beside 
it the sheer ignorance and dullness of, say, a John 
Aldridge seems like freshness of vision. In addition to 
contributing toward the Talmudic commentaries on a 
canon set in the Twenties and Thirties—Faulkner, 
Stevens, Melville, etc.—such intellectuals normally con- 
cern themselves with “popular culture” or the “mass 
arts.” (Here, too, they follow the lead of Riesman or 
Dwight Macdonald.) Their attitude toward these sub-arts 
is ambivalent, compounded of one part inverted snobbism 
and one part social protest. On the one hand, they seek 
to dissociate themselves from self-conscious culture- 
vulturism by publicly preferring Westerns to art films 
and boxing to ballet; on the other, they take an almost 





political stand against the debasement of values which 
threatens eventually to engulf their own markets. 

The alrightnik-academician is flanked on one side by 
the radical once removed, the youngster who insists on 
reliving the politics of the Thirties in pious recapitula- 
tion. Such belated, symbolic revolutionaries become 
Trotskyites in 1945 or 1946, subscribe to Dissent and 
save their finest scorn for Lionel Trilling and David 
Riesman, to whom they are bound in spasms of filial 
rejection. But, alas, they cannot in role or function dis- 
tinguish themselves from their colleagues, who admire 
Riesman and Trilling and subscribe to THE NEw LEADER 
or Encounter. They, too, sit in the offices of Rinehart or 
Simon and Schuster; they, too, teach at Columbia or 
Minnesota or Bard; and the Ford Foundation is only too 
delighted to subsidize what their politics has in large 
measure become—the writing of histories of the radical 
past. Needless to say, their youth is noticeably shopworn 
even in a world of second-hand youth. 

If to his left the academician of the Center finds a 
Dissent-nik, on his right (in, say, R. P. Blackmur’s class 
at the School of Letters) he may find a contributor to 
Hudson Review, solemn before literature with a solem- 
nity scarcely distinguishable from rigor mortis, yet 
finding in Ezra Pound and Wyndham Lewis a manly 
vulgarity to which his limpness aspires. The Ivy League 
exegete in search of virility and the Bronx poet in quest 
of status meet at a common point though in mutual in- 
comprehension. A basic class distinction is involved. 
The Princeton graduate has no use for the graces of 
Lionel Trilling but finds in Yvor Winters in art or in 
Willmoore Kendall in politics a kind of moral ferocity 
compatible with the ideals of a Christian gentleman. 
Trained in such a school, he will find the National Review 
more than a little crude; though, indeed, he would be the 
first to admit that Buckley is “really brilliant,” and he 
dreams of a pure politics of the literary Right, presided 
over by Cleanth Brooks and Wimsatt, a politics in which 





LET THERE BE LESS LIGHT 
The French Finance Ministry has decided to remove one 
in every three light bulbs in its gloomy corridors to economize. 
—News item. 
Officials move from room to room 
Decreasing cost, increasing gloom, 
Removing light bulbs, one in three, 
Until they find it hard to see 
The current status of finances. 
It’s just as well, the way poor France is. 


—Richard Armour 











the most delicate insights into poetry are blended with 
a dignified McCarthyism. It is these right-wing puri 
who sometimes pretend to find themselves isolated among 
the new young; but for them. too, there is a place @ 
Mike Wallace’s program. 

Beyond all these and within are the homosexuals, th 
staunchest party of them all. Indeed, I have the feeling 
sometimes that homosexuality is the purest and trueg 
protest of the young, not an aberration merely org 
disease, but a last politics. Implicit in its way of life 
a rejection of the monogamous family and the PTA- 
the sole remaining protest, perhaps, in a world wher 
adultery has come to seem old hat. But they come so fast 
and fade faster, queen treading on queen, the 17-year-old) 
novelist hard on the heels of the aging 19-year-old; and T 
the world is so ready for them, waiting with a tolerance equi 
as large and damp as that which smothers the Jews. For! aske 
each group there is a fitting and proper mode of socal the 
modation: for the queers, publication in Harper's) Stat 
Bazaar or Vogue or Mademoiselle and an entry into a) prey 
world of chic and good manners, where certain sensitive, } the 
effete explorations of the Faulknerian scene and Faulk) ¥ 
nerian themes supply a necessary music. redt 

What is finally most distressing about all this is nat f med 
that the devices of the young seem so dismal and un-/slas 
promising, but that they are not even theirs. If I have Cut: 
drawn as desperate a picture as legitimate distortion can} in 
make of their plight, this is not to blame them but tof if o 
blame us. It is disconcerting enough to see a host off The 
little Trillings and Riesmans and Rahvs; it is all the more) grot 
appalling to catch glimpses of imitation Irving Howes}sign 
and Willmoore Kendalls; but it is completely unnerving} Vasi 
to discover what is surely intended to be oneself—all that } 4 tr 
innocence so smugly ended, all that maturity buttoned) 4 d 
up to the third button! Enough. dear friends and stu) 17 
dents, enough! and 

And yet it does not matter really; for so long as the logi 
imagination lives, any plight is potentially the stuff of a"! 
vision that will transcend it by capturing it. It is not | Whe 
generations, thank God, that write books or come to; “4 
understanding; it is lonely men. The generations are alli 
what the books are about, what the understanding dis, “84 
solves to be recreated in art. At the moment, one has the | of 
sense of young writers at a loss for subjects because | wil 
yesterday’s subjects are lost. We are all aware of poels Uni 
with more technique than audience and more audience tral 
than theme, of novelists desperately contriving fictional } P™ 
subjects because their self-respect demands that somehow fam 
they make books. But the theme is here, the subject al Uni 
around us: the comedy of the young in their passionate )'™* 
and absurd relationship with us. When a young writer | PF° 
arises who can treat this matter in all its ridiculous fres’ | &™ 

















ness, we will be done with false pathos and symposia ‘ 
and on that day I will be leaning from my window Se 
cheer that writer and to shake down on his head the tom §°™" 
scraps of all surviving copies of this piece. ™ 
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7-year-old | JP uAT well-worn quotation from a 
old; and | ova by Moliére is the French 
tolerance equivalent of the Brooklynite’s “We 
ews. For! asked for it.” Both are appropriate to 
of accom-| the situation created for the United 
Harper's States by the drastic slash in defense 
ry into a) preparations recently announced by 
Ibe British Government. 
nd Faulk) Militarily, the proposed cutback 
“reduces Britain from a major to a 
his is not! medium power, and the effects of the 
| and un) slash are not restricted to Britain. 
If I have) Cuts are already being foreshadowed 
rtion can} in Germany, and it will be surprising 
m but tofif other NATO powers do not follow. 
a host off There is danger that the NATO 
the moreground forces, once hopefully de- 
1g Howes§signed as a shield against Soviet in- 
unnerving | Vasion, will become little more than 
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buttoned § 4 deterrent. 
and ste) This is a psychologically natural 
and understandable, if not altogether 
ng as the logical, sequel to the sorry spectacle 
stuff of ain the UN Assembly last November, 
It is not) When the United States delegation 
come to) “8 consistently voting against our 
tions are ‘lies, Great Britain and France, 
ding dis @8@inst the like-minded free countries 
re has the | of Western Europe, and in unison 
s because with our mortal enemy, the Soviet 
» of poets | Union, and with the unfriendly neu- 
audience } ‘Tals of the Afro-Arab-Asian bloc. In 
. fictional pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp of the 
avor of these unfriendly neutrals, the 
United States helped to vote down 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 












‘Tu l'as voulu, 
Georges Dandin’ 


be a poor trade, in political and mili- 
tary terms, for losing the good will 
of Britain and France. What made 
this exchange even less promising 
was that our attitude of siding with 
the Soviet Union in demanding un- 
conditional withdrawal from Suez 
was calculated to shock and alienate 
just those groups in Britain which 
would be most inclined to go along 
with us in a strong anti-Communist 
international policy. 

Those Britons who favored using 
force when all efforts at reaching a 
reasonable negotiated settlement with 
Nasser over Suez had failed were, as 
a general rule, those who would be 
responsive to the idea of a strong 
Western anti-Communist front. Many 
although not all the British voices 
which Eisenhower- 
Dulles pro-Nasser attitude were voices 
which had been raised for recogni- 
tion of Red China and against the 
rearmament of Germany. 

In short, by taking a one-sided 
stand against Britain, France and 
Israel, instead of throwing our influ- 
ence behind a package settlement of 
the grievances which caused the ex- 
plosion——a settlement that would have 
tied up Anglo-French-Israeli with- 
drawal with a fair solution for Suez 
and an end of Egyptian blockade and 
guerrilla activities—-we made a bad 
choice not only between nations. but 
between groups within nations. It 
was an Englishman who would have 
favored backing up America on al- 
most any anti-Communist issue who 
said to me, with a distinct suggestion 
of gloating: “Of course, if you will 
not allow us to use military force in 


approved the 


defense of what is, to us, a vital eco- 
nomic lifeline, there is no reason why 
we should go to the effort and ex- 
pense of keeping up this force.” 

Of course, other considerations 
were pushing Britain to take the 
plunge of unilateral drastic arms 
reduction. Military and welfare-state 
expenses created an intolerable tax 
burden. But without the Suez débacle 
there is every probability that 
the British arms cuts would have 
been less sweeping and better co- 
ordinated with the defense plans of 
the other Western powers. It is mere 
self-deception to pretend that the 
375,000 men projected for the British 
armed forces in 1962 will furnish as 
strong a defense as the 690,000 now 
under arms or that a cut in arms 
expenditure of almost 20 per cent 
next year can be achieved without 
reducing military power and efhi- 
ciency. 

What Britain has done has been 
to put almost all its eggs in the 
atomic-weapons basket. British forces 
in Germany and in a far-flung net- 
work of bases around the world will 
he sharply reduced. This is almost 
an invitation to the Soviet Union to 
employ a “nibbling” strategy of small 
acts of aggression, no one of which 
will seem serious enough to warrant 
the awesome decision to resort to 
nuclear warfare. 

The suggestion that increased fire- 
power will compensate for manpower 
cuts, that there will be “more bang 
for a buck,” “more punch for a 
pound,” might seem valid if the So- 
viet Union did not possess atomic 
weapons. Unfortunately, this is not 
the case. If American and British 
units in West Germany, thanks to 
tactical atomic weapons, will be able 
to inflict more destruction, this is 
equally true for the Soviet units east 
of the Elbe. 

However great the psychological 
provocation, in view of the unfriend- 
ly American attitude during the Suez 
crisis, the British decision is a grave 
and perilous gamble with the security 
of Britain itself and of the whole 
Atlantic alliance. 








WRITERS and WRITING 


Evolution of a Critic 


Days of the Phoenix. ° 
By Van Wyck Brooks. 
Dutton. 193 pp. $3.95. 


THIS SECOND volume of reminis- 
censes follows Scenes and Portraits: 
Memories of Childhood and Youth, 
starting with the publication of the 
exuberant, short-lived Seven Arts 
magazine in 1917, when to many in 
America and Russia a new world 
seemed a-borning. Most of the book 
tells of Brooks’s years in Westport 
after 1920, where he was surrounded 
by novelists, poets, painters, critics 
and historians, who had come to find 
in Connecticut’s quiet countryside the 
roots and the community that Ameri- 
ean artists were ever restlessly seek- 
ing. 

We see Randolph Bourne, the bril- 
liant hunchback who died embittered 
by the war before the full bitterness 
of its aftermath had been felt; Sher- 
wood Anderson, unable to settle down 
anywhere, suspicious of the East and 
anything that smacked of Yankee in- 
tellectualism, yet sharing with Brooks 
a love of America and hopes for its 
literature: and so on, with rather full 
portraits of Brooks’s closest friends, 
such as Waldo Frank, Paul Rosen- 
feld. Hendrik van Loon and Lewis 
Mumford, and equally memorable 
vignettes of a multitude of the dec- 
ade’s leading literary figures, Dreiser, 


Dos Passos. Sinclair Lewis. Lee 
Simonson, Charles Beard and “the 
rude forefather of us all.” H. L. 


Mencken. 


Brooks’s account of pre-exurbanite 
Westport does much to correct, or 


modify, the now-orthodox picture of 
artists’ life around New York in the 
jazz decade. We see Scott and Zelda 
once. arriving late at a party and fall- 
ing asleep over their soup, before 


ro 
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they awaken and order two cases of 
champagne. But that did not typify 
Brooks’s milieu, which seemed to 
have none of the harried gaiety of 
Fitzgerald’s and Lardner’s Great 
Neck life. More typical is his picture 
of two painters, friends of Alfred 
Stieglitz, talking art on a roof as they 
undertook a neighborly housepaint- 
ing job. To Brooks and his friends, 
“the newness” was more than revolt, 
more than fun; it was serious with- 
out being solemn, the harbinger of a 
new literature that would be public 
rather than private like that of much 
of the expatriates. It is good to hear 
more about this “responsible” side 
of the Twenties, which Brooks pre- 
sents with all his usual charm and 
felicity. 

The two volumes of reminiscences 
offer something more than a nostal- 
gic picture of the past. They help to 
solve the puzzle that many readers 
thought they saw in Brooks’s devel- 
opment. How were they to reconcile 
the later figure—the genteel, patriar- 
chal, almost condescending author of 
the Makers and Finders histories— 
with the earliér one—the intense Har- 
vard 1908 graduate who in The Wine 
of the Puritans and America’s Com- 
ing-of-Age preached the need of a 
new vision and a wholly new litera- 
ture that would be in the line of Whit- 
man, native, socialistic, 
and who then in the Twenties seemed 
a leader of the younger rebels against 
the art-denying and life-denying as- 
pects of American society that they 
felt to be dominant? It seemed as 
though somewhere around 1930 the 
young radical had overnight become 


idealistic, 
































a conservative, the inspirer of a ney doc 
literature had turned into an apolo ore 
gist for the old. on 
These reminiscences suggest tha B wid 
there are two parts to the answer; § the 
Brooks’s upbringing, and his per ing 
sonal crisis in the late Twenties. see 
If in the Thirties Brooks struck neg 
the successors to the genteel tradition § {i 
as himself genteel and even old-fash of. 
ioned, it was partly because he hal} 7 
indeed been gently born and bred§ joy 
and had never rejected the fundamen) Jay 
tals of his early training. He had ab § fro 
sorbed the optimistic 18th-century§ Ac 
humanism that was common among) Jay 
reformers in the confident, golden!) ste 
years before World War I. The world! th: 
appeared to be a place that man had) ro 
shaped for himself and that he could? ¢a; 
improve so as to serve his needs ever’ ¢o 
better—and America should be the” me 
great exemplar of this humane? th 
society. , wi 
Brooks never really abandoned this) liy 
view, as did apparently many of his co 
younger fellow-writers of the Twen-) fe 
ties who matured during rather than wi 
before the war. When in The Ordeal§ all 
of Mark Twain he criticized America) pu 
sharply for frustrating and souring@§ in 
great natural artist, the criticism was) lu 
basically a loving rebuke to a child) .. 
who could be expected to grow into | of 
a worthy adult. If to the younger gen) w 
eration the gravamen of Brooks’) ey 
charge seemed to cut at the roots of 7 he 
American society, the fact remained) se 
that Brooks himself was no radical.) te 
that his dislike was not despair. that) d 
his complaints were sorrowful with w 
out being bitter. Brooks represented 
not the new revolt to Moscow or to) a 
nada but the responsible protests of | a 
the best of the old gentility who) B 
wished to conserve the traditional) E 
humane values. s 
The other part of the answer #) it 
hinted at in the last chapter, “A See} p 
son in Hell.” The spirit of the literary |e 
Twenties contained a curious quality: J u 
Under the excited feeling of liber} a 
tion and fruition lurked a dread of J d 
the wasteland; the beautiful wet} b 
often convinced they were damned § ¢ 
or that they wanted to be. With dak § s 
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doquence, Henry Adams had ex- 
pressed this sickness of the century 
in his Education, which was firsi 
widely read in this decade. Whatever 
the positive aspect of Brooks’s think- 
ing, his writings during the Twenties 
seemed to partake of this spirit of 
negation: They dwelt on America’s 
failures and dreamt of no coming- 
of-age. 

The Ordeal of Mark Twain was fol- 
lowed by The Pilgrimage of Henry 
James, another case study of ashes 
from which no phoenix had risen. 
According to Brooks’s analysis, 
James’s late writings were empty, 
sterile, non-human; the reason was 
that Jemes had had to cut off his 
roots and flee his native country be- 
cause he felt that American society 
could not provide adequate nourish- 
ment for his art. Shortly after this, 
there came to Brooks “a time. . . 
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lived crumbled into ruin, when I was 
consumed with a sense of failure, a 
feeling that my work had all gone 
wrong and that I was mistaken in 
all I had said or thought. . . . I was 
pursued especially with nightmares 
in which Henry James turned great 
luminous menacing eyes upon me 
-.., and with all the bad conscience 
of a criminal I felt I had viewed him 
with something of Plato’s ‘hard little 
eye of detraction’!” For four years, 
he was lost to the world and to him- 
self, moved about from sanatorium 
to sanatorium, the “houses of the 
dead, or, as one might say, the 
wounded, or about-to-be-reborn.” 
Out of his own personal ashes he 
arose with renewed creative vigor, 
apparently a changed man. The 
Brooks of The Flowering of New 
England and its four successors 
seemed to be a eulogist of the past 
instead of its critic, a tender-minded 
painter of pretty surfaces. The writ- 
ers of the younger generation, mostly 
unaware of his long trials, which in 
any case they would probably have 
deemed beside the point, turned their 
backs on him as a leader who had 
deserted them—and flattered them- 
selves that they were proved right by 
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the fact that Brooks’s new literary 
histories became best-sellers and 
Book-of-the-Month Club choices. 
Now we can see that Brooks had 
not reversed himself; he had only 
changed his emphasis and his tone. 
(His experience recalls the briefer 
encounters with evil had by Henry 
James Sr. and by William James, ex- 
periences which led them, each in 
his own way, to dwell on the good 
in life; and it is fitting that Brooks’s 
analysis of the analytical Henry 
James was a partial precipitant of the 
crisis.) When Brooks came _ back 
from his journey to hell, he returned, 


as it were, in the guise of the hope- 
ful pre-World War I writer. He had 
shed the negations of the Twenties 
and recaptured his old, affirmative 
vision of the promises of American 
life. But we must not imagine that he 
was sliding into the soft positive 
thinking of our current orthodoxies; 
he was never an uncritical panegyrist 
or propagandist for The American 
Way. He was expressing again that 
old American dream—Emersonian 
and Whitmanian, socialist and hu- 
mane—the dream that good men 
could create a good society, and that 
their artists should lead them. 





Fiction in Paperbacks 


By John Unterecker 
Instructor of English, CCNY 


OTHING, I think, is harder to 
N write about, and certainly noth- 
ing is harder to write well, than the 
novel. Because so many elements go 
into fiction—plot, character, setting, 
imagery, theme—and because those 
elements function well only when they 
are knit together in a compound 
tougher than the analytical powers of 
criticism, and because, finally, the 
form is simply so very big as to defy 
any really close reading of the text, 
critics find it next to impossible to 
get at the heart of the thing, to say 
what exactly makes it tick. 

“A novel is a living thing,” said 
Henry James, “all one and continu- 
ous, like any other organism, and in 
proportion as it lives will it be found, 
I think, that in each of the parts there 
is something of each of the other 
parts. The critic who over the close 
texture of a finished work shall pre- 
tend to trace a geography of items 
will mark some frontiers as artificial, 
I fear, as any that have been known 
to history.” 

How very well James managed to 
discuss the “living stuff’ he wrote 
and admired without killing it in the 
precess is brilliantly demonstrated in 
two paperback collections of his es- 


says, both edited by Leon Edel. The 
Future of the Novel (Vintage, $.95) , 
from which the passage quoted above 
was taken, includes, in addition to 
the title essay, extracts from prefaces 
and essays on such major Continental 
novelists as Balzac, Flaubert, Zola 
and Turgenev. The American Essays 
of Henry James (Vintage, $.95) is. 
as the title implies, primarily con- 
cerned with American writers and, as 
a matter of fact, almost entirely con- 
cerned with those whom James knew 
personally. In both collections, 
James’s interest is in a celebration of 
accomplishment rather than an analy- 
sis of technique. Though he does not 
avoid judgment, his main concern is 
with the presentation of that which 
is unique in the author he examines 
rather than with that which makes 
his author good or bad. His object, it 
seems to me, is to give us the literary 
personality first of an author and 
then of his book. 

A London Life (Evergreen, $1.25) , 
originally published in 1889 and now 
handsomely reissued as a paperback 
by Grove Press, gives us a minor 
sample of one of James’s major 
themes: the innocent American baf- 
fled by the complex moral structure 


of upper-class English society. James 
enriches his stock situation, however. 
by presenting in this novel three 
Americans who represent various 
stages of enlightenment. Mr. Wen- 
dover, recently arrived in England, is 
“solemn,” a man of “high respecta- 
bility,” a person who emanates an 
American “tension.” He is morally 
good and incredibly innocent. Selina 
Berrington, on the other hand. has 
been longest abroad, has lost both 
innocence and honesty in following 
a “fast” set, and is at the point of 
leaving her amoral English husband 
for a dashing young lover and the 
pleasures of depraved Continental 
society. Laura Wing, Selina’s sister, 
occupies the anguished middle ground 
between the two. She is torn between 
loyalty to her sister, whose motives 
she tries to understand, and sympathy 
for pure Mr. Wendover. She has been 
in England a year. “A year ago she 
knew nothing, and now she knew al- 
most everything.” Her efforts to con- 
struct a code for herself to live by 
in a world which has abandoned 
codes creates the novel. 

If A London Life is a minor work 
of a great writer, A Portrait of the 
Artist As a Young Man (Compass 
Books, $.95) is a major one. The first 
and most public of James Joyce's 
three great novels, it is an effort. ac- 
cording to its hero, Stephen Dedalus. 
“to express myself in some mode of 
life or art as freely as I can and as 
wholly as I can, using for my de- 
fense the only arms I allow myself to 
use--silence, exile and cunning.” 
Joyce, turning life into art, created 
in this novel, in the words of William 
York Tindall, “by far the greatest 
English novel of adolescence.” 

Professor Tindall’s book, Forces in 
Modern British Literature, 1885-1956 
(Vintage, $.95), traces modern lit- 
erature’s evolution from French sym- 
bolist and naturalist works down 
through today’s myth-haunted and 
existential ones. Though the novel is 
only one of the forms with which 
Professor Tindall deals, his book is 
—perhaps for that reason—one of 
the best studies of its complex devel- 
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opment in our time, Because he sees 
it as only one aspect of a larger 
intellectual and artistic pattern, he 
does not overvalue it as a form. More 
important still, he sees it as a form 
of art rather than a form of history. 
In recognizing it for what it is, he is 
able to account for its accomplish- 
ments. 

In Malone Dies (Evergreen, $1.25) 
Samuel Beckett, whom Grove Press 
making available to 
combines his 
friend Joyce’s concept of the static 


is gradually 
American readers, 
novel with a point of view suggested 
vears before by Henry James. Man, 
James felt, will give up fiction “only 
when life itself too thoroughly dis- 
agrees with him. Even then, indeed, 
may fiction not find a second wind, 
or a fiftieth, in the very portrayal of 
that collapse?” Beckett’s novel, quite 
as static as anything in Joyce, has for 
its subject matter the meaningless- 
ness of life, for its set a bed in the 
middle of a drab room, and for its 
old bedridden 
“passes time” by writing an account 
of his life: “I was time. I devoured 
the world. Not now, any more. A man 
changes. As he gets on.” But Beck- 
ett’s hero changes very little. Even his 


hero an man who 


decay is slow. Criticizing his story as 
he writes it (“How plausible all that 
is.” “How false all that rings”). he 
brings it round at last to chaos it- 
self (“The night is strewn with ab- 
surd . . . lights, the stars, the beacons. 
the buoys, the lights of earth”). A 
powerful, difficult, ugly novel, it ulti- 
mately makes meaninglessness seem 
meaningful. 

Part of Beckett's success is his 
ability to let his storyteller both tell 
the story and pause to comment on it. 
This is, of course, no new device. 
Laurence Sterne used it two centu- 
ries before. Exactly this technique is 
also employed by Machado de Assis. 
a remarkable British novelist two of 
whose works have recently been made 
available in beautifully printed pa- 
perback editions by Noonday Press. 
Dom Casmurro ($1.25). for instance. 
is interrupted toward the end by the 
comment: “Right here should be the 





middle point of my book, but ip 
experience has made me lag behinj 
my pen, and I arrive almost at th 


















































end of my supply of paper, with th™ ™ 
best of the story yet to tell.” Epitaph Pre 
of a Small Winner ($1.25) has, fx) 
its entire 136th chapter, the sentence:| abc 
“And, if I am not greatly mistaken § ° 
I have just written an utterly unne.§ 
essary chapter.” Though such pros) 9 
seems at first glance merely queer,!) $1. 
Machado manages to construct fron list 


it powerful portraits of men trapped. = 
like Beckett’s men, in a mysteriou!) 
universe in which two and two a 
up to almost anything but four. His) 
plot is more straightforward than’ Ar 
Beckett’s, but his point of view is) By 
quite as gloomy. “I had no progeny,” Ne 
reports his Small Winner. “TI trans 
mitted to no one the legacy of our 
misery.” a 
Unlike Machado, who manages to") an 
be both extremely funny and ex” wi 
tremely bitter, Knut Hamsun in his) ca 
early novel Pan (Noonday, $1.25) is) m 
concerned primarily with the pathos) re 
of irrational, destructive man, who.§ he 
given this lovely world for his home) tw 
suceeds only in creating disorder in} of 
the midst of nature’s ordered beauty.) “s 
Superficially the story of an outdoors) rc 
man’s love for a beautiful girl of 2) w 
northern forest village, the novel) ir 
quickly reveals that appearances are” 
far from reality. The outdoorsman) th 
had never been north before (though 
he impresses both himself and the vil) w 
lagers with his nature lore) ; the un | 
spoiled girl is far more sophisticated 
(and sadistically cruel) than any city” 
coquette. Hamsun’s ironies go ont} 
step further, however; for, by the end | 
of the novel, one realizes that te 
false-outdoorsman does have a real | 
insight into nature, a kind of com) h 
munion with it, and the spoiled gir! fc 
has still within her a mysterious in} § 
nocence she is able neither to control it 
nor to understand. d 
These, it seems to me. are among § § 
the most interesting of the recent tl 
novels and books about novels print i 
ed by the paperback houses. All of } t 
them make entertaining, often dif 
cult and always exciting reading 
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k, but ip 
lag behind 


But, needless to say, these are only 
ost at the ® YerY small sampling of the enor- 
r, with the mous output in this area. Grove 
” Epi Press, in addition to publishing the 
) has, fork Beckett and James novels mentioned 
» sentence: Above, has reissued Berton Roueché’s 
mistake, @ Compelling study of an innocent ac- 
ly unne.| cused man’s psychological deteriora- 
‘tion, The Last Enemy (Evergreen, 
¢ $1.25). Compass Books has pub- 






($1.25), that brilliant, brooding ac- 
count of a little man’s terror in a high 
Manhattan walk-up, of the complex 
interaction of prejudice on the lives 
of two of its victims, and of the sim- 
ple anguish of survival in New York. 
Anchor has reissued Lionel Trilling’s 
thoughtful account of an ex-Commu- 
nist’s effort to reorient his life, The 
Middle of the Journey ($.95) , a novel 


which——-perhaps because our guilt- 


ridden world has changed less than 
we think or merely perhaps because 
the book is so well written—seems, if 
possible, more pertinent now than 
when it was first published ten years 
ago. 

All of these novels have that qual- 
ity which will allow them to survive 
their times: They allow man an in- 
sight into himself, a glimpse—how- 
ever grim—of reality. 





eal i lished Saul Bellow’s The Victim 
n trapped,” 
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vard than’ America and the British Left. 
f view is By Henry M. Pelling. 
progeny,” New York University. 174 pp. $3.50. 
“T trans 
cy of our Henry M, Pewuinc. Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, has written 
1anages to’ an instructive and entertaining book 
' and ex? which reminds us that Anglo-Ameri- 
sun in his) can colloquies like that between Nor- 
, $1.25) is) man Thomas and Bertrand Russell in 
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isorder in} of British observers to see America 
ed beauty.) “as if in one of two distorting mir- 
oto rors, either convex or concave” of 
girl of 8) which Samuel Gompers complained 


the novel! in 1909 is a long-standing one. 

rances are’ = Even today, social scientists find 
doorsman) that the tendency of foreign travel is 
e (though too often to reinforce the prejudices 
nd the vil) with which the travelers started out, 
); the un-’ and throughout the history of the 
histicated United States British commentators 
n any city), seem to have selected out of a com- 
s go one, plex reality those aspects which would 
by the end) best support their arguments in their 
that the) own domestic political debates. 

ve a real) British conservatives in the first 


1 of com | half of the 19th century, for example, 
oiled girl | culled from de Tocqueville the pas- 





erious in-} sages which underlined their warn- 
to control § ings of the dangers of too much 
democracy. British radicals of the 
re among § Same century saw the United States 
he recent § through rose-colored spectacles and 
vels print § in their enthusiasm tended to ignore 
es. All of } the political corruption which in- 
ften difit § creasingly infected the voung re- 
reading. @ public. 
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How We Look to London 


Reviewed by David C. Williams 


In their effort to break the alliance 
between the trade unions and the 
Liberal party and win them for so- 
cialism, British socialists before and 
after the turn of the century found 
much ammunition in the books of the 
“muck-rakers” and rebel writers such 
as Jack London. Aneurin Bevan’s tes- 
timony is typical of many: 

“As I was reaching adolescence, 
toward the end of the First World 
War, I became acquainted with the 
works of Eugene V. Debs and Daniel 
De Leon of the U.S.A... . When I 
found that the political polemics of 
De Leon and Debs were shared by so 
loved an author as Jack London, the 
effect on my mind was profound.” 

Indeed, the tendency to see Amer- 
ica in terms of Jack London and the 
early Upton Sinclair still persists, 
but the United States has enjoyed 
fleeting periods of popularity with 


the British Left. British left-wingers 
were tardy to recognize the New Deal 
and rather prompt to abandon hope 
of it, but there was a period when it 
made a deep impression in contrast 
to the do-nothing policies of the 
inter-war governments in Britain. 
The Marshall Plan likewise made a 
profound impression. Since the pub- 
lication of America and the British 
Left, the Suez crisis has reminded us 
that anti-American propensities are 
not confined to the Left (which, in- 
deed, on this occasion enthroned 
President Eisenhower at least briefly 
as its new hero). 

Reading this book reminds me 
how much our two nations owe to the 
rather small minority of British pub- 
licists who have taken the trouble to 
see America whole, both the good 
and the bad. It has not been an easy 
thing to do. I recall-one Labor Party 
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Conference at which Ernest Bevin sol- 
emnly announced that, should any 
American government embark upon 
a preventive war, those two great 
trade-union movements, the AFL and 
the CIO, would cast it out of office. 
The Americans present were left 
speechless with astonishment— but 
some of them reflected afterward how 
very difficult it was to explain why 
such fears, then common among Brit- 
ish Laborites, were groundless. 


America, in fact, has stood highest 
in the eyes of the British Left when 
it has been identified with some bold, 
generous and simple idea—democ- 
racy in the early years, the New Deal, 
the Marshall Plan, Point Four. Such 
ideas are worth millions of words ex- 
plaining why this, that and the other 
aspect of our infinitely various coun- 
try is good, or is at least not quite 
so bad as it is represented. I can 
myself recall, for example, how often 








in the bleak years between Roose. 
velt’s death and the Marshall Pll 
friends of America cited the Tenne 
see Valley Authority as proof that th 
United States was not simply a sink 
of reaction. The propaganda of deed 
—and particularly of deeds of th PI 
scope, imagination and generosity of§ A 
which the American people are caps)" 










The Case for Long-Range Foreign Aid = 


A Proposal: Key to an Effective Foreign Policy. Reviewed by Gerhart H. Seger Yves: 


By Max F. Millikan and W. W. Rostow. 
Harper. 170 pp. $2.75. 


ConcrEss is about to cut foreign 
aid; in fact, as one witty Congress- 
man said the other day: “The boys 
are in such a mood that if someone 
introduced the Ten Commandments 
they would cut them down to eight.” 
Foreign aid should not be cut, but 
changed and extended; it should be 
made an integral part of a long- 
range, rational foreign policy. Max 
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of words. Apri 
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Author, “A Nation Terrorized,” urs 


“Germany—To Be or Not to Be?” 


Franklin Millikan, Director of the 
Center for International Studies at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Walt Whitman Rostow, 
a staff member of the Center and pro- 
fessor of economic history at MIT, 
have written a convincing little book 
which should be read by all who want 
to know what foreign aid can do and 
how it should be handled. 

The authors suggest that, instead 
of piecemeal, disorganized shelling 
out of money here and there, the ma- 
terial and intellectual resources of 
this country should be carefully mo- 
bilized for a worldwide program, to 
be carried out over a number of 
years. When this report was first re- 
leased to the public, it made front- 
page news. And, indeed, it is the most 
profound study yet made of the sub- 
ject of foreign aid, its greatest value 
lying in the fact that it is less con- 
cerned with criticizing what was 
done in the past than with presenting 
a comprehensive program for the 
future. 

Nobody loves a rich uncle, even 
when he is generous—anti-American 
sentiment abroad shows that. Our 
foreign-aid program also places us 
in a quandary: On the one hand, we 
are presumably entitled to see that 
our money is spent wisely; on the 
other hand, as a democratic country 
we are committed to the principle of 
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: ; P Ame 
non-interference in the domestic af- = 
fairs of other countries. Writ 


The authors believe strongly in re*Blai 
specting the economic and _political|pha 
views of the people we wish to help" 
They agree with those “who hold a a 
private-market system with opportu § pte, 
nity and incentive for individualjgrou 


enterprise will in the long run proj” 


mote self-sustaining growth better*”" 
‘ : Tl 
than a highly bureaucratized system), 


dominated by central government.’Hoin 
But they also believe “that we shallf “1 
ultimately promote reliance on pri f 
vate incentives more effectively byf!'” 
not insisting on any particular eco- 
nomic philosophy as a condition af 
aid than by attaching private-entert 
prise strings.” The authors also warn 
against a “crude materialist concep 
tion” that places all the stress on}. 
physical improvement: 
“The conviction is already wide 
spread in Asia that we value only 
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immediate 


or no understanding of things of the 
mind and spirit.” 

On the basis of this reasonable ap 
proach, the authors present in greal 
detail a long-range foreign-aid pr} 1, 
gram in behalf of underdeveloped FWor 
areas. An appendix with statistical frefe 
tables rounds out the picture. This # 


a book which packs a wealth of ideas b- 
and information into a_ relatively tr ; 
few pages. ques 
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.erosity off! A historical footnote to G. F. Hudson’s 
are cape bag npg Arab Plot Against Israel” 
reasurably § oe Age BS): 


“During the prolonged negotiations with the 
ropagand: ¥caudis” the New York Times reported on 
April 9, “the State Department tried unsuc- 
cessfully to get the Soviets to drop their 
present refusal to grant entry visas to certain 
Americans, including members of the armed 
Horces, of Jewish faith.” 

f In 1880, the Tsarist Government of Russia 





eger hegan to expel American Jews from St. Peters- 

Mburg (outside the pale of settlement for Jews). 

PU. S. Secretary of State James G. Blaine de- 

lclared that religious discrimination as between 

a American citizens could not be tolerated. Re- 
mestic af- 


ferring to the trade treaty signed between the 
United States and Tsarist Russia in 1832, 
ngly in re-*Blaine, in a letter dated July 1881, said em- 
| political hatically that the intentions of the United 
h to help. ‘tates in signing the treaty were not and 
ould not have been as the Russian Govern- 
ho hold ent was interpreting them; that the Russian 
1 Opportu-Gnterpretation was moral 
individualfgrounds; and that, on such questions, local 
- run prope could not be permitted to override the 
th better#e*PTess terms of a treaty. 
od oad The struggle continued for thirty years. On 
- 7 ecember 13, 1911, the Congress adopted 
ernment. Boint Resolution 166, which declared: 


indefensible on 







t we shalll “The people of the United States assert as 
Ye on pri fundamental principle that the right of its 
stively by itizens shall not be impaired at home or 


Ipbroad because of race or religion; that the 
” WGovernment of the United States concludes 
ndition of ts treaties for the equal protection of all 
vate-enter-(flasses of its citizens without regard to race 
also a religion . . .” 
st concep'| that Russia had violated the 
kia freaty of 1832, the Congressional resolution 
ralled on the President to denounce it. On 
ovement: December 18, 1911, the treaty passed into 
ady wide pinerys it was formally abrogated in reprisal 
value only#P2ainst the Tsarist Government's refusal “to 
have littlef’°"" American passports duly issued to Ameri- 


| f the ran citizens, on account of race and religion.” 
ings 0 And now? 
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t in great LABOR TEST 


n-aid Pre § In his “Employers, Unions and the ‘Right to 
rdeveloped Work’” (NL, April 15), Ernest M. DiCicco 
statistical refers to the Taft-Hartley Act and the “right- 
re. This is to-work” laws as “repressive” legislation that 
th of ideas ignores certain basic social and economic 
relatively —. He also says that they are “aimed 
: estroying union security” and that “the 
question of the ‘right to work’ seems to be 
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constantly raised by the most vicious of the 
anti-union employers.” 

It is so simple to hurl adjectives and vitupera- 
tive epithets. It is also easy te judge all unions 
by the ideal theoretical union and ignore Beck- 
ism, just as it is easy to tar all unions with 
the pitch of Beckism. And it certainly was 
not difficult to top Professor DiCicco’s article 
with a blurb reading, “Is it better to be 
dominated by the company or by fellow work- 
ers?”; but it would have been no more dif- 
ficult to ask, “Is it better to be dominated by 
racketeers, gangsters, goons and Becks than 
to have the right to work?” Indeed, such loaded 
questions may satisfy the interrogator, but they 
are not likely to convince anyone of anything. 

There is, however, a simple and practical test 
that can be made if one wants an impartial, 
scientific answer to the question of what ef- 
fects Taft-Hartley and the “right-to-work” laws 
have had. It involves two simple steps: 

1. A factual comparison of the strength and 
status (to use DiCicco’s own words) of unions 
and union members in the U. S. prior to the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act and since it 
has been passed. 

2. A factual comparison of the strength and 
status of unions and union members in the 
18 states that have right-to-work laws and in 
those that do not. 

Facts, after all, are much better than adjec- 
tives, epithets and theories. 
San Marino, Calif. 


WAGNER 


It is difficult to understand how THe New 
LEADER could have permitted so trite and corny 
a column as William Henry Chamberlin’s on 
Wagner in the April 15 issue. Chamberlin likes 
Wagner because of “the sustained dramatic 
content of his work, the integration of poetry 
with music.” This comment has been over- 
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like to point out that the use of the word 
“poetry” with respect to Wagner’s librettos 
is somewhat questionable. One needs only to 
read the lines aloud some time to note the 
ludicrous character. 

But it is not Chamberlin’s passion for Wagner 
that I would question. For there are some fine 
qualities about Wagner’s music that should 
not be overlooked (although Chamberlin does 
not mention them). And then, after all, there 
are some who love Sigmund Romberg or Rodgers 
and Hammerstein. One cannot dispute matters 
of taste, as someone wisely observed long ago. 
Rather it is Chamberlin’s juvenile approach to 
modern music which requires comment. 

Chamberlin forgets that, when the works of 
“the immortal Wagner” were first performed, 
they were also referred to as “arid wastes of 
howling cacophony” by his listeners. He is 
unaware that his ear became accustomed to 
the novelties which Wagner introduced. And if 
he finds contemporary dissonant music too 
disturbing, he might try systematically—and 
with a little mental effort—enduring an exposure 
to such music with an effort to understand 
what it is all about. However, if he is too 
biased or too antiquated to be able to do this, 
then I would suggest that he stop pretending 
to be a music critic. This matter is not simply 
one of tastes, at least initially, but of educa- 
tion. Finally, he who wishes to stop his educa- 
tion in the culture of the past with the year 
1917 is being somewhat ridiculous. 

Champlin, Minn. Rev. FE. D. Kiemke 


Mr. Chamberlin replies: 

The Reverend Klemke seems somewhat de- 
ficient in the capacity to accept deviations from 
his own standards of musical taste. The use 
of such pejorative epithets as “corny,” “juvenile” 
and “ridiculous” does not strengthen his weak 
case for the blaring dissonance that passes for 
modern music. 

Critics of somewhat wider fame than the 
Reverend Klemke have expressed different 
judgments about the poetic quality of such 
passages in Wagner’s librettos as the “Liebes- 
tod,” the Immolation Scene in Gétterdaém- 
merung, Wotan’s Farewell, Hans Sachs’s “W ahn, 
Wahn,” and many others. 

In a free society, the Reverend Klemke has 
the same right to like modern music that | 
have to dislike it. I must, however, dissent 
strongly from his view that liking modern 
music is just a matter of education. To my 
sorrow, I have been exposed to huge doses 
of “first performance” modern music in con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra for 
more than 15 years; my aversion to it is quite 
unabated. 
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TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania — June 20 to 23, 1957 


THE CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violinist * ENRIQUE SERRATOS, Violinist * MAX ARONOFF, Violist * ORLANDO COLE, Cellist 


and The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


THURSDAY EVENING... JUNE 20 — 9:00 P.M. 
Quartet No, 3 in E-Flat . ° ; » , ps - r ‘ ‘ ‘ . . ARRIAGA 
Quartet No. 3 ; ; : . ‘ . : - ° ; QUINCY PORTER 
Quartet in D, Opus 44, Not. ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; , ; ‘ ; ‘ MENDELSSOHN 
FRIDAY EVENING .. . JUNE 21 — 9:00 P.M. 


"Serenade" Quartet, Opus 3, No. 5 , . , ' ‘ ‘ ; A F : : : HAYDN 
“Dover Beach" for voice and string quartet. 5 , ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . BARBER 
Two Songs, Opus 92 with viola . ; ; . BRAHMS 


ROSE BAMPTON, MAX ARONOFF anil VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF 
Piano Quartet in A, Opus 26 > . : . . ‘ . é . ° ° . BRAHMS 
With VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON .. . JUNE 22 — 2:00 P.M. 


Quintet in C . ; } ‘ ; = 3 5 ‘ ’ , ; . . BOCCHERINI 
With WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 
Quartet, Opus 59, No. 3 , 3 t ‘ J , : ‘ ‘ ‘ . " : BEETHOVEN 


SATURDAY EVENING .. , JUNE 22 — 9:00 P.M. 


THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 
Introduzione, Aria and Presto ; : : ‘ ‘ , ‘ A ; , ‘ MARCELLO 
Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinde ‘ ° ‘ ; ‘ ; . MONTEVERDI 
With dancers, singers nd netptbend 
Serenade for Strings ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ r , . ‘ . ‘ , a ‘ TSCHAIKOWSKY 


SUNDAY MORNING ., . JUNE 23 — 11:00 A.M. 
Quintet in D major : ; ‘ r ° : * ° . ° ‘ p JOHANN PETER 
With LeROY FENSTERMACHER, Violist 
Quartet No, 2, in D . ‘ j ‘ P . ‘ ‘ . ’ ‘ ; P BORODIN 
"Trout" Quintet, Opus 4, . ° ° ° . ‘ , , . SCHUBERT 
With MARTHA MASSENA, Pianist WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 


A cultural project sponsored by Tamiment-in-the-Poconos «© TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and travel information: TAMIMENT ¢ 7 EAST 15th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © Algonquin 5- 














